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That which is not worth dying for, is not worth 
living for. Living is dying, and the spending of life 
is the bringing of death ; hence that which calls for 
the devotion of one’s life, calls for devotion unto death. 
Let us, therefore, see to it that we do not purpose to 
live for any object for which we would not be ready 
to die. And let us have no regret that the outgoing 
of our life for that which is worthy of our best ener- 
gies, tends surely to the ending of our personal en- 
deavor in that direction in death. 


Our refusals to do what is wrong or unwise do not 
cover the whole ground of conduct, but they cover 
an important part of it. “Thou shalt not” is as 
positive a command in the Decalogue as “Thou 
shalt.” A great deal of well-doing may be canceled 
by one failure to resist a temptation to wrong-doing ; 
and he who persistently refuses to do what he ought 
not to, deserves high credit for his performance so far 
—negative in character though it be. It is a good 
thing to abstain from positive folly, even though one 
be unable-to act or speak with eminent wisdom ; for 
one foolish act may mara life work. Warm praise 


of a successful pastor was included in the shrewd 
remark of a keen observer, concerning him: “ A large 
share of his success comes of what he doesn’t do.” If 
we cannot do as much good, or be as wise, as we would 
like to, let us at least strive to refrain from words 
and acts that we know to be sinful or foolish. 


To have a good leader is at once an advantage 
and a disadvantage. The very efficiency of a leader 
is apt to prompt a feeling of security in those who 
follow; and this, again, is likely to develop into a 
blind dependence upon the leader, and a consequent 
shrinking of the manlier virtues among those who are 
so led. Moreover, the bgtter the leader the heavier 
will be his loss when circumstances compel him to 


50s | step out from the leadership, There is only one way 


to avoid the disadvantages which are associated with 


506 | having a good leader, and that is always to have before 


one’s mind the possibility of the leader’s erring, and the 
certainty of his ceasing to be a leader. Follow your 
leader ; but be justas watchful and careful as if you were 
the leader yourself. Be a quiet, if watchful, follower in 
the present; but do mot let the present blind your eyes 
to the fact that the time may come in which you will 
look for a Jeader in vain, and that you must be pre- 
paring yourself now to act, in that time, as your own 
leader, and, mayhap, as the leader of others, 

He who would wisely study should be careful to 
draw the food for his intellectual life from many 
sources. Who of us does not know persons who 
have been so trained in sonie one school of secular 
or of religious thought that they have no sym- 
pathy with anything else, and absolutely cannot 
understand anything beyond the narrow limits of the 
system in which they have been trained? Such per- 
sons should not be taken as models for one’s own 
study. Develop many sides of your intellectual life, 
read books on different sides of the same question, 
draw your knowledge of the world from the world 
itself as well as from thie pages of a book. It is true 
that if you were to devote your. whole life to the 
“ dative case,” according to the desire of the German 
grammarian, you would probably come to know more 
about the dative case than any other man; but, on 
the other hand,’ you would know little else than the 
dative case; moreover, the dative case of the best 
noun in the world is not worth devoting your life to. 
Take a broader view of life than belongs to any one 
school or to any one pursuit. Be yourself; live your 
own life; and refuse to fit your features to the official 
stamp of any school or party. 


The Christian life is lived from instant to.instant 
in simple dependence upon God’s fatherly will. The 
Christian prays for daily bread,—not bread for to- 
morrow, or next year, or next century. He borrows 
no trouble from the future, because the evils of the 
day are all his Father asks him to bear. He never 
crosses a bridge until he comes to it, nor feels to- 
morrow’s hunger before to-morrow is here. And as 
the Christian’s life is from his Head and Life-giver, 
must not our Lord himself have lived just that way ? 


by Lazarus’s weeping sisters and wept with them. 











The sorrow of that moment called for his sympathy, 


He lived in the instant and for the instant. He stood. 


That a few minutes afterward he was to call back 
their brother to them from the dead, made no differ- 
ence. What his Father had given him to do at that 
moment was to weep. Then his Father gave him to 
turn the sorrow into joy. The Christ-like life has its 
own troubles, but at the heart of that life there is a 
rest in faith in a Father who is taking care of our 
troubles, as well as of us, and who will make all 
things work for the best. So that life has a blessed- 
ness of joy and content which would be missed by not 
living life as God gives it instant by instant. A dying 
poet wrote : 


“O Lord, how happy should we be 
If we could cast our care on thee, 
If we from self could rest ; 

And feel at heart that One above, 
In perfect wisdom, perfect love, 
Is working for the best.” 





VISION AND SERVICE. 


Seeing precedes serving. Acceptable service is 
translated vision. The vision of divine truth may 
be translated into living, loving help of men. Pure, 
spiritual conceptions of God may and do manifest 
themselves in the life of Christians. 

The “inner light” is the means of vivifying to us 
the objective truths revealed in the Bible. It is the 
Holy Spirit’s light, falling on a revealed truth, which 
constitutes a vision of that truth. A vision is sight of 
a thing thatis,—a verity. It is not seeing the mist about 
the mountain, but the mountain itself, unwreathed of 
vapor ; it is not seeing the air-suspended mirage, but 
the green oasis itself, starring a weary land. 

If the Spirit illumines for us the truths of the Word, 
we cannot err in translating such vision into practical 
aid for men. Nor shall we be misled by the profound 
beliefs arising from such insight. They are the same 
truths that are to be more and more illumined for us 
in more and more lovely light through all eternity. 
They are as certain now as they will be then; they 
are as beautiful now, in themselves, as they will be 
then. It is the Spirit interpreting in “ the light that 
never was on sea or land” these fixed and transcen- 
dent truths which enables us to live and labor in the 
strength of them. 

Now it seems that actual service of God amid the 
busy throngs of men, is so totally diverse in its nature 
from the reception by the mind of visions of truth, 
that there can be no connection between them, much 
less a dependence so intimate that without sight there 
is no service. The vital connection appears, however, 
when we ask what the truths are of which we must 
have this vision. 

One truth which God asserts is that of the wander- 
ing disposition of the flock,—each goes his own way, 
a way from God, not to God,—and that without his 
aid they continue in this tendency to evil. Another 
truth is equally plain.—that help has been laid on 
One who is mighty ; that restoration is possible, and 
atonement has been made. Now, should a full vision 
of these two truths alone be granted to the soul, and 
the vision be clear, exact, ineffaceable,—have we not 
in these two divinely revealed truths enough motive- 
power to impel individual Christians and the whole 





church to a most effective energy ? . These truths are 
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* the kind of service our Lord would have. 
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on the very surface of Scripture, but do we see them 
standing out from all else in the white light of eter- 
nity? Who that has once seen them as a vision from 
the Almighty can ever cease to serve God by trying 


‘to bring lost men and a saving Helper together? 


Many do not more than half believe that men are 
lost. Many do not more than half believe that Jesus 
Christ can save men. 

The clearness and depth of our appreciation of 
these two facts mark the limit of our power with 
others. 

The Holy Spirit discloses to different souls in dif- 
ferent degrees the profound significance of the sacri- 
fice on Calvary. The ever-deepening disclosure is for 
those who seek it. In proportion to the growing sight 
of what Christ is to us, is our perception of what he 
may be to others. We want a vision of the heart of 
man without Christ, and of the same heart with him. 
We want a vision of the need of men for such a 
Saviour. 

Another vision, but one often long concealed from 

us, is the image of God in the souls of cur fellow- 
Christians. This often requires spiritual insight, but 
the fugitive likeness to the Master, the transient gleam 
of his lineaments, will oftenest be traced by those who 
have studied most lovingly the One with whom they 
compare their fellows, and who have seen his human 
features transfused with the light of God-head. 
_ Bince effective service depends on vision, in this 
day of multiplied modes of service, we have especial 
need of clear vision. Service without vision is not 
It is a 
temple without a shrine. “We would see Jesus” is 
the prayer of every true worker. To grow stronger 
for service we must have continually clearer vision 
of the true things. “ Lord, that I might receive my 
sight” was and is an immediately answered prayer. 

Christ-like work among the fallen, ministry of 
every kind for the young, whether to body or soul, 
going out in any way after the great Shepherd in his 
loving quest for souls, must depend for its efficiency 
and continuousness upon the vision of our Lord 
which we see in every man. “ Lord, when saw we 
thee sick or in prison, and ministered unto thee?” 

Character has been said to be the habit of acting 
from the permanent vision of truth; and as truly 
may it be said that Christian service is the direct 
result of a clear and abiding vision of permanent 
truth. 

The clearer the vision, the purer the service. See- 
ing and serving are placed side by side in the picture 
of the future life sketched by St. John: “ His ser- 
vants snall serve him, ... and they shall see his 
face.” The vision and the service, sublimated, illu- 
minated, are to be eternal in their relations. Ever 
more penetrating, nearer, fuller, lovelier vision, re- 
sulting in wider, purer, more joyous, more ecstatic, 
service. Even now we are on our upward way to this 
higher vision and this enlarged service,—different, 
not in spirit, but in degree, from our present seeing 
and serving. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Nors.—This department has its purpose and its limithtions. 
Its purpose is the giving and answering of such of the letters 
received by the Editor as, in his opinion, have, or ought to 
have, an interest to readers generally, and for which the space 
can cenveniently be found. Its limitations are fixed by the 
requirements of other departments. There are times when 
ten letters which might have a place here are received, where 
one can be printed. Letters are warmly welcomed, and they 
are cordially invited, even though not all of them can be 
responded to. Under no circumstances is an anonymous letter 
either answered or read by the Editor. The signature to 
every letter or postal card in an unfamiliar handwriting is 
first looked for. If that be lacking, the document is at once 
destroyed unread. Personal requests for aid in the selection 
or purchase of books, or other helps to study, cannot, as a rule, 
be responded to, in this department or by private letter. 


All attempts at describing God in human language are 
necessarily imperfect, even under the influence of in- 
spiration; for the language itself is imperfect. At the 


fore it is that almost any term applied to a characteris- 
tic or attribute of God is liable to misapprehension, 
through its indefiniteness or its twofold meaning. An 
Ohio reader has trouble in this line, and thus asks for 
help: 

Will you please explain how the two statements may be 
reconciled, “ God is a jealous God’”’ and “ God is love,’’—which 
“is not easily provoked ” ? - 

“ Jealousy,” like “anger” and “hatred,” has a good 
meaning and a bad one, and men are more apt to think 
of its bad meaning than of its good one; but as applied 
to God its good meaning only should be thought of. The 
word “jealous” is only another form, or another spell- 
ing, of the word “ zealous;” and there can be no true 
love for another without a godly zeal, ora godly jealousy, 
in behalf of the one loved. Selfish jealousy, or zeal, 
with reference to another, is not a worthy trait; -but 
unselfish zeal or jealousy is inseparable from the highest 
devotedness of affection. “I have been very jealous for 
the Lord, the God of hosts,” said Elijah, when he had 
been unselfishly showing his zeal for God’s honor against 
the priests of Baal, “I am jealous over you witha godly 
jealousy,” said Paul in his tenderest appeals to the 
Corinthian Christians. And so itis that God is a jealous 
God, or a zealous God, in behalf of his people. He is 
jealous of anything that would harm them, or that would 
draw them away from that devotion which is essential 
to their truest and highest welfare. It is, in fact, be- 
cause God is love that God is jealous over his loved ones 
with the jealousy of Divine love. 

. 


A good Sunday-school costs something. It costs time 
and effort and money; but {t is worth more than it 
costs, Peculiarly is it true that the primary department 
of a Sunday-school demands a.liberal outlay to make it 
all that itshould be. This is a truth that is now more 
generally recognized than formerly, and that is growing 
in popular acceptance, An article on this subject, pub- 
lished in these pages, has called out the following letter 
from a Presbyterian pastor in Néw York State: 


In The Sunday School Times for June 20, 1891, there is an 
article by Israel P. Black, on “ Primary Methocs: Finances.” 
The writer complains of “short allowances to the primary 
class.” Somehow—the matter comes up again, with me, ina 
special way—I fail to get any idea from the article*as to what 
a primary department ought to have for its proper working. If 
it has, as does ours, for example, (1) a large and pleasant room, 
with (2) organ, and equipment for singing, (3) a blackboard, (4) 
weekly Sunday-school and lesson paper—our Presbyterian 
Sunbeam—for every child, what, besides class-books, etc., of 
the ordinary Sunday-school requisites, ought it to have? We 
have some few very poor children, who need to be partly clothed ; 
and for this we have a fund. Usually the children (in our 
school, only those in the primary department) have one picnic 
in the summer, and, during holiday week, a Christmas supper 
together with the whole school. I am not criticising the article 
at all, but am simply asking for information, having a good 
parishioner, whose heart was stirred by Mr. Black’s complaints to 
wonder whether perhaps our poor little ones were, through pure 
ignorance on our part, in great destitution, and who wished, if 
that were so, to help them. As to finances generally, we receive 
every Sunday an offering from the school, This is not spent 
upon the school, but goes for outside benevolences,—missions, 
ete., as the school may vote, The school is supported by the 
church, Except at the holidays, in a purely voluntary way, 
no teacher needs spend a cent for the work of the school, The 
Sunday School Times and other helps are furnished our teach- 
ers, as part of legitimate Sunday-school expense. I hope you 
may be able, in a few words, to answer my question so as not 
to make too great a demand on your time, 

In response to this letter, Mr. Black writes: 

It is refreshing to hear from one pastor of the deep interest 
that he and his parishioner are taking in the primary depart- 
ment. I wish the country were full of such people, who are 
afraid that they are not doing all they ought for the “little 
ones.” This school appears to be well equipped for good work. 
They certainly have a solid foundation laid, and the building 
well up. There are some adornments that they could add, that 
would make the work more attractive, and help to inculcate 
Bible truths, I would suggest that, if this pastor and good 
friend of the little ones desire to increase the happiness and in- 
struction of the clags, that they purchase the Commandments, 
Beatitudes, and the Twenty-third Psalm, which are printed in 
large type on muslin; also a plain outline map of Palestine; 
the roll of Bible picture lessons ; a set of one-inch stencils, for 
printing songs and exercises on muslin or paper, which are a 
great help in the singing; a cabinet to hold the objects used in 
teaching and the many curiosities that a class gathers. Pic- 
tures can also be placed on the wall, and plants in the windows 
add to the cheerfulness of this room. And lastly, let them 
urge the primary teacher to join the International Union of 





best it can only suggest the truth, not define it. There- ! 


Primary Teachers, and come in contact with their work, and 
| receive new ideas-and fresh impulses to help her in the work. 
I endeavored to cover the ground of adorning the room in an 
article on the “Class Room,” in The Sunday School Times, 
August 3, 1889. . 


CLEANING WINDOWS. 
° BY CHARLOTTE FISKE BATES, 


Two maids at a single window 
Are cleaning if face to face ; 

They. watch for each other’s signal 
‘Atevery breathing-space. 


How often a humble wonder 
Displaces the look of pride 

When, thinking her work is perfect, 
Does the maid on either side 


See an index-finger pointing 
To some corner’s subtle blur, 
Which, despite her keen-eyed labor, 
Is invisible to Mer ! 


It takes two, I think, for windows 
Of the house or of the mind. 

Would you clear them so completely 
As to leave no blur behind? 


As they are, would you see all things, 
Nor give room to misty doubt ? 

Just stand face to face while working, 
One within and one without. 


New York City. 





NIMROD. 


BY FROFESSOR A. H, SAYCE, D.D., LL.D. 


As soon as the first Assyrian monuments had been dis- 
interred from their ancient resting-places, before the 
attempt to decipher the inscriptions upon them had been 
crowned with success, endeavors were made to discover 
among them the figure of Nimrod, the great “hunter 
before the Lord.” It was assumed that the old Baby- 
lonian hero, whose name was equally familiar to Chris- 
tians, Jews, and Mohammedans, would occupy a fore- 
most rank in the annals and art of his country. When 
Bonomi wrote his work on “‘ Nineveh and its Palaces,” 
forty years ago, he had already found an image of “the 
mighty hunter” in the bas-relief which we now know to 
represent the hero of the Chaldean epic. From the 
time of Bonomi onwards, Assyrian scholars have been 
engaged in the same quest, and, like him, the younger 
Assyriologists, acting on a suggestion of Mr. George 
Smith, have sought to identify the hero of the Chaldean 
epic with the biblical Nimrod. Only a few months ago one 
of them published a book, in which it is taken for granted 
“that “ Nimrod” is the true pronunciation of the name of 
the hero provisionally read “‘ Izdubar,” or “ Gisdhubar.” 

The Assyriologists had already been preceded, in their 
task of identification, by the early Christian chronolo- 
gists. In the third century before the Christian era, a 
Babylonian priest named Berossos wrote, in the Greek 
language, a history of his country, which was derived 
from the records of the native libraries, Berossos could 
read the cuneiform characters, and he embodied in his 
work all that he could learn from the ancient literature 
of Babylonia respecting its past history. But the name 
of Nimrod did not appear in his work. Had it done so, 
the.fact would have been noted by Josephus, the Jewish 
writer who carefully examined Berossos, in order to find 
references to Old Testament history. When the Chris- 
tian chronologists began their labors, they also, like 
Josephus, could find no mention of Nimrod in the pages 
of Berossos. They have therefore identified him with a 
certain Evekhoos, who, according to the Chaldean his- 
torian, was the first king of Babylonia after the flood. 

The fact that the name of Nimrod was unknown to 
Berossos ought to have warned the Assyriologists that it 
could not occupy a prominent place in Babylonian 
literature. It onght further to have shown them that it 
could not be connected with the hero of the Chaldean 
epic, whose name was in the mouth of every educated 
person, and whose figure was carved on the oldest gems. 
Moreover, the description of Nimrod given in the Book 
of Genesis does not agree with what thé Chaldean epic 
tells us about its hero. He was not-a king and the 
‘founder of an empire; the starting-point of his career was 
not Babylon, and he never, so far as we know, migrated 
into the northern land of Assyria. In strict propriety he 
could not even be called a “ mighty hunter.” 

Nevertheless, the identity of Nimrod and ‘‘ Gisdhubar,” 
as he was commonly termed, after being for some time an 
unsupported theory, came to be regarded as an ascer- 
tained fact. Arguments of far-reaching importance have 
been based, upon it, and it would probably not have been 
long before it was invoked to prove or disprove the his- 
torical character of the Old Testament. 

A single discovery has been sufficient to cause the 
theory, with all its consequences, to melt inte thin air. 





Last winter Mr. Pinches came across a cuneiform 
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tablet which gives the true pronunciation of the Chal- 
dean hero’s name. It is “Gilgames.” The discovery 
showed that, if only we had known it, we were already 
acquainted with the name; not, indeed, in the pages of 
the Old Testament, but in those of a Greek writer, 
Elian. lian has preserved a Babylonian legend, which 
told how a certain Chaldwan king, Sakkhoras, or Sene- 
khoros, had imprisoned his daughter in a solitary tower, 
lest he should die by the hand of a son who should be 
born to her. The precautions of the king were, of 
course, in vain.- A child,was born, and flung from the 
tower, but saved in mid-air by an eagle, which bore him 
safely on its back to a gardener, by whom he was 
brought up. Gilgames, the hero of the Chaldzan epic, 
thus finds his parallel, not in the Nimrod of the Bible, 
but in the Perseus of Greek mythology. 

Now that the false form of the Babylonian Gilgames 
has been cleared from our path, we can let the Bible 
itself tell us who Nimrod really was. He is twice re- 
ferred to in the Old Testament,—once in Genesis 10: 8-12, 
and again in Micah 5:6. The passage in Micah shows 
that the reading of the name in Genesis is correct; it 
also indicates the true interpretation of what we read 
about him. 

As the margin informs us, the Hebrew of Genesis 10: 
11 is gapable of twofold translation. We may render 
it as is done in the text of the Authorized Version: “‘ Out 
of that land went forth Asshur, and builded Nineveh.” 
But we may also render it, “‘ Out of that land he (that is, 
Nimrod) went forth into Assyria and builded Nineveh.” 
Now the prophet Micah makes it pretty clear that the 
marginal translation is alone correct, ‘‘ When the As- 
syrian,” we are told, “shall come into our land,” defend- 
ers shall arise, who shall not only drive him back, but 
carry the war into his own country. ‘They shall waste 
the land of Assyria with the sword, and the land of Nim- 
rod in the entrances thereof; thus shall one deliver us 
from the Assyrian.” There is no reference here to 
Babylonia and the Babylonians; throughout, it is the 
Assyrian alone whom the prophet has in view, and the 
well-known “ parallelism” of Hebrew prophecy obliges 
us to regard “ the land of Nimrod ” as synonymous with 
“the land of Assyria.” The passage in Genesis means, 


therefore, that Nimrod was the founder of Nineveh and 


its sister cities. 

This at once removes a great difficulty from the path 
of the biblical commentator. We know from the Assy- 
rian inscriptions that Asshur was not a man, but a god 
who derived both his name and his existence frgm the 
old capital of the country,’ the ruins of which stand at 
Kalah Sherghat. The city of Asshur was the seat of the 
“high-priests” of the god Asshur long before Nineveh 
was built ora kingdom of Assyria was founded. Asshur, 
accordingly, could not have gane “ forth out of” Baby- 
lonia, and had he done so the city he founded would 
have been Asshur, and not Nineveh. 

Here, then, is the result to which we are forced to come. 
Nimrod was the founder of the Assyrian kingdom, the 
builder of Nineveh and Calah, and of the village of 
Res-eni, or Resen, “‘ the head of the spring,” which stood 


between them. Until wefind an Assyrian document which | 


describes the foundation of Nineveh, we are not likely 
to discover the cuneiform account of Nimrod. In Baby- 
lonian literature we should probably look for it in vain. 

Nimrod, however, was of Babylonian origin. “The 
beginning of his kingdom ” was not in Assyria, but in 
the northern part of Babylonia, in Babylon, Erech, and 
Accad. In Shinar or Sumir, the southern half of the 
country, which remained non-Semitic longer than the 
northern half, he possessed only Calneh or Kulunu. 
Was that the reason why he sought another kingdom in 
the north ? 

These are all the facts which can at present be ascer- 
tained with certainty. But it is unfair to destroy hy- 
potheses which have long been received with favor 
without endeavoring to substitute something better in 
their place. I will therefore propose a new hypothesis 
which may help to clear up the mystery that still hangs 
over the figure of Nimrod. 

For five hundred and seventy-six years and nine 
months a dynasty of thirty-six kings reigned over 
Babylonia, who derived their origin from the Kassi of 
the Elamite mountains. The last monarch of the line 
ended his reign in the middle of the twelfth century B.C. 
While their sway lasted, the Babylonians were known to 
their neighbors as Kassi or Kasi, and their princes as 
the sons of Kas. It was thus that they were known in 





1 Note.—The question as to whether the name of the god Asshur 
was taken from the city and country of the same name, or vice versa, 
is by no means settled among scholars. Eberbard Schrader, in his 
“Keilinschriften und das Alte Testament,”’ defends the latter or 
opposite view,—THE EDITOR. 
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Palestine in the century before the exodus, as we learn 
from the tablets of Tell el-Amarna. The conquests of the 
Kasi had extended as far as Jerusalem, and the influence 
of the Babylonian culture and language was deeply im- 
printed upon Canaan. Now, Nimrod is stated to have 
been the son of “Cush,” but the Old Testament text was 
originally written without vowels, and in Cush the father 
of Nimrod, accordingly, I see a false vocalism. It was 
not Cush, the Egyptian Kesh, to the south of Egypt, 
called Kasi in the Tell el-Amarna letters, but Kas, the 
Kassite, that begat Nimrod. Like the Kas which was 
compassed by the Gihon (Gen. 2: 14), the begetter of the 
mighty hunter has been transformed by the later scribes 
into Cush. Nimrod, however, was not an Ethiopian, but 
a member of that Kassite dynasty which carried its arms 
northward and westward at the very time when the king- 
dom of Assyria was established and Nineveh took the 
place of the older Asshur. 

We can now understand why a proverb relating to 
Nimrod was current among a Hebrew-speaking people. 
The expression a “mighty hunter before the Lord” is 
Hebrew, and not Aasyrian. The proverb must have 
originated in the land of Canaan, the language of which 
was Hebrew. No origin would be fully accounted for 
by the conquests of “‘the Kasi” or Babylonians referred 
to by the king of Jerusalem in his despatches to his 
Egyptian lord. It may be that just as a later king of 
Assyria hunted wild oxen in the territories his armies 
were overrunning, so Nimrod hunted wild beasts in the 
thick forests of Canaan. 

However this may be, the fate of the identification of 
Nimrod with the Chaldezen Gilgames, adopted though it 
has been by scientific as well as popular writers, is a 
warning against hasty speculations in biblical matters, 
unsupported by a thorough knowledge of history and 
the Old Testament. A scholar may be a good philolo- 
gist, but a bad biblical critic. 


University of Oxford. 





THOU KNOWEST, LORD! . 
BY PASTOR J. CLARK. 


Thou knowest, Lord, what sorrow is. 

On this our earth thine eyes have wept; 
And o’er thy soul’s deep loneliness 

The surging tides of grief have swept. 


Thou knowest, Lord, what labor is. 
Long toil was thine for daily bread ; 
When birds and beasts could rest in peace, 
Thou hadst not where to lay thine head. 


Thou knowest, Lord, what conflict is. 
Dark hatred sought thine infant breath ; 
And fierce, relentless enemies 
Pursued and smote thee unto death. 


Thou knowest, Lord, what dying is. 
A death was thine all deaths above; 
By thine expiring agonies 
We gauge the greatness of thy love. 
Thou knowest, Lord, what triumph is. 
Thy deeds ‘have brought thee great renown; 
Along thy march of victories 
Thy followers pass to reach their crown. 


Oh, make us, Lord, content and wise 

To tread those paths thy feet have pressed, 
That day by day our souls may rise, 

And reach, at last, eternal rest ! 


Antigonish, N. 8S. 





PRAYER AND THE LAWS OF NATURE. 
BY THE REV. PAUL DE SCHWEINITZ. 


Christ says: “ Verily, verily, I say unto you, What- 
soever ye shall ask the Father in my name, he will give it 
you. ... Ask, and ye shall receive, that your joy may be 
full” (John 16 : 23, 24). This blessed word of our Lord 
and other promises of similar import seem to indicate 
that there are absolutely no restrictions placed upon 
prayer. It appears as if every prayer were going to be 
answered. And yet every thinking Christian must 
realize that that is impossible. Two Christians may at 
the same time be both earnestly and sincerely praying 
for things diametrically opposed to each other. Even 
plain, simple-hearted, untheological Christians must 
admit, as Dr. Trumbull puts it, that there are “ essential 
imitations in the right of prayer.” Should not then the 
conception of prayer, as held by many most estimable 
Christians, be newly adjusted? Would not many puz- 
ziing doubts caused by seemingly unanswered prayers 
then be banished ? ‘ 

Let us illustrate. In April and May of 1889, while 





the writer was still in the Northwest, there prevailed in 


the Dakotas, Minnesota, and Wisconsin a most disas- 
trous drought. The whole wheat>belt wasaffected. The 
unusual heat, the terrible dryness, the high winds, which 
swept the very seed out of the dusty soil, seemed to ren- 
der another calamitous failure of the harvest inevitable, 
When the drought was at its height, earnest prayer for 
rain was offered in the church then served by the writer. 
Doubtless it was likewise done by hundreds and thon- 
sands of sincere Christians throughout the Northwest, 
Less than three days after prayer was publicly offered a 
most refreshing rain fell, so widespread in its beneficial’ 
results that even the twin cities’ secular papers opened 
their columns to leaders teeming with gratitude to Divine 
Providence. 

Now the question arises, Did the prayer and the rain 
bear to each other the relation of cause and effect? If 
we answer affirmatively, then we have to face the neces- 
sity of explaining why so often it does not rain, when 
hundreds and thousands of sincere Christians pray for it, 
If we answer negatively, then we must explain the pur- 
pose of the prayer. If the prayer be in regard to busi- 
ness prosperity, recovery from illness, preservation from 
unknown dangers, or anything Outside of the strictly 
spiritual sphere, the problem remains the same. 

Now, without in any way presuming to limit or define 
the mode of God’s providential actions, I would be 
inclined to answer the above question negatively. The 
rain was caused, not directly by the prayers, petitioning 
for it, but by the action of what we usually call natural 
causes, So would a recovery from illness. But these 
oft-cited “ natural laws” by no means disturb my faith 
in the efficacy of prayer; on the contrary, they strengthen 
it. ‘I know that the railway locomotive engine is operated 
solely by means of the application of these natural laws; 
but I also know that the engineer controls their opera- 
tion. I know that all the machinery we have—and the 
more complicated the mechanism is the truer is this—is 
dependent for its successful operation upon the inexora- 
ble action of natural laws, upon the assured fact that 
given conditions must inexorably produce certain results; 
but I also know that man controls the machine. Not 
that he has started it agoing, and that now it must con- 
tinue to operate according to its own laws, but that he 
’ guides it, and directs its~actions constantly, and shapes 
the results produced by the action of natural laws to 
serve his several purposes. So I know, too, that this 
world of ours in its entire physical nature, and in the 
animal kingdom, bestial and human, is governed by 
inexorable, undevViating natural laws; but I also believe 
so firmly that I can say I know that God perfectly con- 
trols this wonderful mechanism of the world in all its 
relations, physical and animal. These so-called “ natu- 
ral laws” are the revelation of God’s upholding and 
developing powers working in the world. Méh speak 
of natural Jaws as if they were rigid and tangible, like 
the rails upon which the car-wheels run, and almost as 
if they had invented them rather than discovered them. 
These laws are the constant conscious exercise of God’s 
beneficent will. Because he is immutable he constantly 
wills the same way. The “law of gravitation” is, be- 
cause God constantly so wills. 

Upon the immutability of these laws~of this un- 
changing willing of God—depends the possibility of our 
earthly life. Any change in these laws, known or un- 
known, would upset all the conditions of life, and bring 
far greater disaster upon mankind as a whole than any 
natural calamity apparently brought about by the opera- 
tion of these laws ever does or can do, Therefore God 
will never bring about any result except by means of the 
constant, never-changing actions of his will, which we 
call laws. In, through, and by these laws he accom- 
plishes his purposes, which are always good. He did 
not merely start the world a-going, and then leave it to 
work out its own destiny, but—and the very constancy 
in the action of these unchangeable laws proves it to me 
—is ever unceasingly working in the world. He is the 
great engineer, with his controling hand ever on the 
throttle-valve, never ceasing in his watch. Behold, he 
that keepeth Israel neither slumbereth nor sleepeth. 
And because I believe this, I can say truthfully,—not as 
a mere matter of religious prating,—that rain, or any 
other result of the action of natural laws, is a blessing 
come direct from the beneficent hand of God. 

Therefore, when we have this belief, we can pray to God 
with a firm assurance in his ability to fulfil our prayer. 

However, let us face the issue fairly. We naturally 
ask now, Would not the rain, or whatever the particular 
thing may be, if it be the result of natural laws, have 
come, even if we had not prayed for it? Very probably. 
Is it not, then, very possible that it would not have 





come, although we did pray for it? Very possible, 
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What, then, is the object of prayer for temporal bless- 
ings? If we had not prayed for the rain, then, if it 
came without our prayers, we would not have the blessed 
consciousness that we had received it as a gift from our 
omnipotent heavenly Father. 

A child comes to his father with all his wants and 
wishes, believing firmly that his father can grant them 
all. He tells his father all about bis childish desires, 
his plans, his wants, his hopes, his aims; he talks them 
over with his father. Now, the father may or may not 
grant them, or the father might have carried out those, 
yery plans without his child having said a word about 
them,—but has not the child won a deeper love for his 
father by thus communing with him? Does he not now 
more fully realize his father’s loving care for him, when 
he receives those things for which he asked? And when 
he receives some, and others not, is he not, now that he 
has told his father all about them, more willing to 
believe that it is for his own highest go6d that he is de- 
prived of some, through the carrying out of his father’s 
higher and more perfect plans? 

Se, too, I can come to my dear heavenly Father, 
believing and knowing far more than I ever believed or. 
knew of my earthly father, knowing that he can fulfil 
everything, and I can ask him whatsoever I will; I can 
tell him all my hopes, my desires, my life plans, my 
longings and yearnings, And then, when I see many of 
these things accomplished, I have the blessed conscious- 
ness that my will coircided with his perfect will; aud 
when they are not accomplished, then I know that it is 
either through some fault of mine, or because my wishes 
were in conflict with his immutable, beneficent laws, 
and therefore would have been for my own hurt if they 
could have been fulfilled. 

Remember, a prayer is equally fulfilled either by hav- 

ing the desire literally granted, or by having the desire 
taken away. The object of prayer is, therefore, not so 
much tlie attainment of our desires as the bringing of 
our will into accord with God’s will. We have only to 
think of Paul’s prayer to have “the thorn in his flesh” 
removed, and of Christ in Gethsemane, for the scriptural 
proof of that statement. Prayer is the laying of all our 
wants before God. It is the believing submission of our- 
selves to the beneficent divine will. 
« If we think of the laws, which govern this outward 
world of ours, as apart from God, then we cannot but 
feel ourselves to be the victims of ¢ hard fate. But if 
through our living faith in him, as we have learned to 
know him in Christ Jesus, we know them to be but the 
outward expression of his constantly acting will, then 
we know that we are ever in his hands. And if we have 
been reconciled to him through Christ Jesus, and become 
his children, then we are ever in the hands—yea, verily— 
of the living God, but, at the same time, of a loving Father. 
Then only can we begin to pray aright. It seems, there- 
fore, that, outside of the spiritual sphere, the blessings of 
prayer may be chiefly of a subjective character. In the 
spiritual sphere there can be no doybt of the objective 
blessings attendant upon believing prayer; but that can 
no longer be shown in this article. 

Only true Christians can derive the highest blessing 
from prayer, because only a Christian can realize and 
believe ‘that natural laws are the expression of God’s 
will, and only he can enjoy the subjective as well as ob- 
jective blessing of having been in communion with him 

who is his omnipotent Father. 

If we once actually realize—not as a meaningless reli- 
gious platitude, but as an actual fact—that God is ever 
working, not in spite of, or over against, all things, but 
in all things, and by all things, and through all things— 
that he is working in us, and by us, and through us, then 
our doubts and perplexities will disappear, and our hearts 
will ever be attuned to prayer, and ever be lifted up in 
praise. 

Nazareth, Pa. 





YOUR BOY AND YOU. 
BY ALYN YATES KEITH. 


There comes a time to the best of mothers when she 
has to realize that her small boy is gone, and that a 
decided, and possibly reckless, youth has somehow 
crowded into his place. Keep a firm hold on the reins 
then, good mother, but hold lightly. The curb must be 
there, but it must not be felt. Let your boy feel that 
you are always ready for him, always in the mood for 
his moods. If St. Paul could be all things to all men 
that he might save some, can you afford to be less than 
all things to your boys that you may save a}l ? 

Whatever you may do, or leave undone, do not fret. 


courses shine calmly on, Your boy cannot steer with- 
out some heavenly body to show him the way. Trans- 
mit its light: he may be too blinded by his own conceit 
to see it clearly for himself. 

Let your boy feel that you are always ready for him, 
always interested in his plans, however wild they may be. 
You can no longer command him. If that has been your 


His judgment is beginning to grow, perhaps. Encour- 
age it. Take him into your counsels, It will not hurt 
you to ask his advice about family matters. See how 
kindly he will take to being looked up to. Do you not 
like to have your friends put confidence in you? He is 
only another you. If his self-respect be small, you are 
cherishing its growth. How do you treat the tender 
plants in your garden? Do you keep sunshine away 
from them, and step on each tender little shoot as it lifts 
itself up to the unknown light of a great and strange 
world? 
stand alone, do you nip off their leaves savagely and 
water them as with a flood that they have hard work to 
stand against? Do you leave them to droop for a bit of 
encouragement, to grow awry for want of a little support 
to guide them till strong enough to stand alone? Ordo 
you furnish props on every side, and leave the full-grown 
stem a derision to beholders ? 

Never let your boy feel that the household is complete 
without him. He may prefer anything and everything 
to his home, but when his “reasons grow,” he cannot 
help coming back to it, if you are faithful to your trust. 
Never indulge in despair, however hopeless the case may 
seem, but keep a beautiful trust in him that will shine 
in your welcome. He may not be worthy, but he will 
grow to it, 

Your boy may even lie to you. Some black drop 
from an‘ unholy ancestor may have come down to him, 
unfiltered, through the veins of many generations. But 
do not quail. Be able, like noble Arnold of Rugby, to 
assure him’ that you take his word for it. There are 
good men who were shamed into goodness. You do not 
commit yourself to any wrong, and if there be one germ 
of God-likeness in his nature, even that shall not fall to 
the ground fruitless, Only be strong and of good cour- 
age, and trust God to give the increase. 

Some children never know a puddle till they have 
waded clean through it and come out sticky on the other 
side. Some are born with a sort of divine foresight that 
not only reveals it at a distance, but keeps them out of 
it, and it out of their thoughts as well. Thank God if 
the latter sort belong to you, but do not lose courage 
with the former. Never lose courage. Some men reach 
heaven via state’s prison. 

Remember the father who saw his son while yet a 
great way off, and fell on his neck and kissed him. What 
if the boy had been kept out of sight until he was bathed, 
and offered the loan of a clean, good brother’s suit by 
one of the servants? What if he had been cautiously 
admitted to the table from which the small boys were 
removed for fear of contamination? What if the silver 
had been locked up, and a bit of last year’s mutton sub- 
stituted for the fatted calf,—good enough, perhaps, for a 
man who had fed among swine, but not encouraging in 
the line of better living ; for the physical stands before 
the spiritual, and one must keep to the natural order of 
sequence. 

Remember, there is no meagerness with God, no grudg- 
ing. Be as divine as possibie in dealing with souls and 
with bodies, Your nature may be small, but it lies with 
you alone whether it shall remain small or attain heroic 
stature. 

Do not tell me what might have been. In the celes- 
tial economy there are no might-have-beens. Think 
your thoughts, and live your lifein the present. The 

fathers may have done well, but you are not the fathers, 
A new work has been given you to do, and new faculties 
to do it with, Does not a modern hymn say, 
“The fathers had not all of thee, 
New gifts are in thy grace”? 
And if the fathers did not have and know it all, neither 
did the mothers. Your lessons are new with every sun- 
rise and dewfall. You cannot go back to the old primers 
and copybooks, nor to your ancestors’ ways of bring- 
ing up a family. If they treated their wanderers like 
criminals, judged them, and cast them out as vagabondg 
on the face of the earth, what is that to you? 


“ Dear child, my name was Calvin, but I see things better now.” 


Take of the things of God, and show them to your child. 
If the heart of the mother cannot interpret the sacred 
Book, it must be a hopeless mystery. And as you would 





Wild tempests may sweep below, but the stars in their 


only hold, then may God have mercy on you and on him! | 


And as the plants gain strength and courage to } «:\~ 


has become a man, see to it that you yourself grow. 
Every year that God honors you with should be, must 
be, a year of growth. After fifty you are to learn the 
things you did not know before fifty; after eighty, the 
things you did not know before eighty. Bodies without 
souls get full grown; souls never become full grown in. 
this world, neither, let us pray, in the world to come. 
This small sermon, not unlike an occasional one from 
the pulpit, has lost itself ina talk; but if it finds its 
devious way into the heart of some mother who is losing 
hope and courage because of her many trials and griefs, 
it has done its errand without help from text or heads 


New Haven, Conn. 





USE. 
BY JAMES BUCKHAM, PH.D. 


Here in the world is a place 
For everything God has wrought, 

From the flower, with its wee white face, 
To the soul that can think God’s thought. 


No bird, with its callow preast, 
Is loosed from the shell it wore, 
But finds in the sheltering nest 
God’s thought of it, long before, 


And I, of so little worth 
That I seem like a barren vine, 
Shall I think that in all the earth 
No place and no use are mine? 
Nay, nay! Let the blade of grain— 
One more in the crowded sod, 
Yet nourished by sun and rain— 
Speak a truer thought of God. 
Burlington, Ve. 





OBJECTIONS TO THE INTERNATIONAL 
LESSONS IN PRIMARY CLASSES. 


BY MRS. WILBUR F. CRAFTS, 


The criticisms of the International lessons, in many 
instances, are really criticisms of the Bible itself. 

Some critics would have Sunday-school lessons so 
graded and divided that the Epistles should be studied 
only by adult scholars. God, however, puts in one of 
the profoundest. of these letters as its address (as it is 
the address, indeed, of the whole Bible): ‘ 

*T have written unto you, fathers. 
I have written unto you, young men. 
I have written unto you, little children.” 

Some critics would exclude the Old Testament, or most 
of it, from the children’s department of the Sunday- 
school; but the Old Testament is-‘what Timothy is said 
to have known “from a babe,” and by which. he was 
made “ wise unto salvation.” 

By another critic the lessons from the Gospel of John 
are unfavorably contrasted with a series of lessons, for 
old and young, which gives a chronological life of Christ 
by a consolidation of the four Gospels. It is urged that 
the lessons from John in the International series do not 
give some events as fully as the harmony, and some not 
at all. The same might be said of the Gospel itself. It 
is not the dominating purpose of the Gospels (or of any 
other part of the Bible) to furnish history. Historic 
events are used in the Bible chiefly as illustrations of 
its higher moral purposes. Therefore the best methods 
of historic study in secular schools may not be the best 
methods for the study of Bible events. 

Chronological harmonies of Bible books are valuable 
aids, especially for adult students, but should not be sub- 
stitutes for the study of Bible books in their inspired form. 
Friendly criticism of the International lessons ghould be 
carefully studied for suggestions of improvement, and in 
that view we shall return to this chronological criticism. 

Many critics whose seeming arguments are really only 
deceptive analogies drawn from secular education are 
well represented by the following sentence in a letter to - 
the International Primary Union by a pastor who con- 
sidered the International lessons “ above the heads of 
the little ones,” and beyond the wits’ end of their teacher, 
and so got up a substitute of his own. He says: “ How 
absurd it would be for some high educational commis- 
sion to recommend that all secular schools in the land 
should pursue identical lessons, university and kinder- 
garten all studying the same thing at the same time! 
The unity would be magnificent, but it would be mag- 
nificent nonsense.” The writer is reminded, first of all, 
that an illustration proves nothing. But even the illus- 
tration suggests the opposite of its intention ; for as secu- 
lar education advances more and more, the kindergarten 
is teaching in simple language, and by aid of objecta, 





have your child grow in knowledge and wisdom after he 


some of the same truths that are taught less simply in the 
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cabhaialay: The same is true of botany and of other 
natural sciences. But the analogy is not analogy. The 
secular schools have many text-books, written for dif- 
ferent ages; the Sunday-school has one text-book, writ- 
ten for young and old alike.’ No one of the secular text- 
books is a necessity of life, a necessity to right living and 
good morals to young and old; but the Bible is such a 
necessity. No child of nine years of age can have a well- 
formed character that has not felt the varied truths con- 
tained in all the divisions of the Bible. A school-boy 
can wait till he is in his teens for astronomy, and be none 
the worse; but he cannot so waitefor any section of the 
Bible. A boy may even wait forever for any book of 
knowledge, and not fail of right living; but he cannot 
wait even till adult years for the Book of Power that 
alone can mold the young life aright, and which so molds 
it, not by a fragment, but by its whole message. Eight 
is the age of legal accountability. A child needs to have 
all the varied scriptural incentive to character brought 
to mind in his first eight years. He needs them anew 
every few years, if not every year, through the rest of his 
life. It is to be remembered also that in every grade 
there are those who have not previously studied the 
Bible. Even in Bible classes there are persons who 
know almost nothing of it. 

The Sunday-school can learn much from secular school 
methods, but it will have learned too much if it treats 
the sixty-six books of the Bible as graded text-books, 
when for ages, in family worship and preaching services, 
and thousands of successful Sunday-schools, every book 
of the Bible has proved “profitable” to old and young 
for “instruction in righteousness,” 

The grading sought may be—nay, is—accomplished 
by adaptation in teaching the same passage, not by par- 
titioning off the Bible, and allowing childhood only a 
third of it, and youthwhen the whole of it is most 
needed—only two-thirds of it. 

I challenge any school that has given up the uniform 
lessor for the sake of grading, to show that, in losing all 
the advantages of the uniform lesson, it has even a 
better grading than it could have had,—better than 
other schools have withthe International lessons. Many 
schools using the International lessons are graded by age 
and capacity to read, or other tests, into three or four 
divisions, and promotions are made by examinations, or 
other adequate plans, the lesson-helps of teachers and 
scholars being adapted carefully to these grades, by pub- 
lishing three or four sets. 

The critics should remember that there are a rhulti- 
tude of teachers who have found something “ profitable” 
for little children in every International lesson in the 
whole series, though not with equal ease in all cases, 
Let them, therefore, not blame the mine, or any of its 
shafts, but study how to work it more successfully. The 
teacher who does not succeed in finding treasure in any 
lesson by her own efforts, may avail herself of the dis- 
covered riches wrought out by skilled primary lesson- 
writers. 

But may not the friends of the International lessons 
gather some hints for improving or ‘supplementing them 
from the current criticisms, whose relative fewness would 
make them of small moment otherwise? There has cer- 
tainiy grown up, in recent years, an increasing interest 
in chronological arrangements of the life of Christ, Pub- 
lishers in the East and West, and on both sides of the 
sea, would not have published the consolidated Gospels 
in a half-dozen separate and independeyt books, without 
some unusual demand. While it is absurd to present a 
one year’s chronological study of\the life of Christ as a 
rival of a seven years’ course of lessons on the whole 
Bible, would it not be wise to devote one year of the 
seven to this increasingly popular chronological method 
of study, as a pre-view of the four years in which the four 
Gospels are studied separately ? 

(Since this article was written, four primary lesson- 
writers, in conference with three members of the Lesson 
Committee, unitedly approved this plan for the first year 
of the next course.) 

The criticisms also suggest increased attention to what 
has always been a part of Dr. Vincent’s plan for all 
grades in the Sunday-school; namely, supplemental 
lessons. Most primary teachers do teach something 
besides the International lessons, notably the Twenty- 
third Psalm, the Beatitudes, the Ten Commandments, 
and the Lurd’s Prayer; let the primary lesson-writers 
in each denomination guide the teachers in these matters. 

As to the International lessons in the primary class, 
experience enables me to say that, during the eighteen 
years I have been teaching them to little children,—even 
very little ones, between the ages of three and eight 
vears of age—I have found in them saving truth and 


living grace to ally to the daily lives of the little chil- 
dren. Why not? Surely God’s truth cannot be made. 


unprofitable by being set in a series of lessons called 
“International.” . 


New York City. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 





“JESUS LOVES ME.” 
BY ELIZABETH MATTHEWS. 


In the crowded railway train, 
Dimpled cheek against the pane, 
Sang a baby, soft and low, 

“ Desus loves me, ’iss I know.” 


Then, unconscious, clear ard strong, 
***Tttle ones to him belong,” 

Rose the dear voice at our side ; 

“ Desus loves me, he who died.” 


Hushed the hum of voices near, 
Hoary. heads bent low to hear, 

_ “ Desus loves me, ’iss I know, 
For der Bible tells me so.” 
So, mid silence, tearful, deep, 
Baby sung herself to sleep. 


But the darling never knew 

How the message, sweet and true, 
Raised one heart from dull despair 
To the “love” that lightens care. 4 
But I think, beside the King, 

I shall, some day, hear her sing, 

* Jesus loves me, this I know, 

For the Bible tells me so.” 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 





GRANDMOTHER'S WAY. 
BY. GRACE H, DUFFIELD. 


“TI don’t see rightly what’s the matter with Tom these 
days. He’s as naughty as ever he can be.” 

And Grandmother Beman sank down in the little, fat 
rocking-chair, and breathed a great discouraged sigh. * 

** I’m so sorry, mother dear,” said Tom’s mother, with 
a worried look on her face. “I wouldn’t have come 
home this summer to you, if I had known what a trouble 
Tom would be. He was as good as he could be in the 
city.” 

“Not come home? The very idea! I guess I could 
have stood it if Tom had been twins; but I confess I’m 
thankful there’s only one of him, for I’m at my wits’ end 
the most of the time, and I raised seven boys of my own. 
They weren’t any better than common, either.” 

Tom’s mother stood at the door, looking out across 
the field where the men were at work; and the sweet 
scent of new-mown hay filledalltheair. But she was not 
thinking of the men, nor of the fresh summer fragrance. 
If she had been any one but Tom’s mother, she could not 
have helped it. As it was, she thought only of Tom. It 
certainly was true of her, as she herself had said, that 
she was rapidly getting to be a woman of one idea, with 
Tom for the idea. 

And what wonder! Just one week ago the little 
mother had come from New York all the way to Michi- 
gan, and had brought with her a well-dressed, well- 
behaved, tidy boy, and, at the end of seven days, what 
a record ! 


But by an@ by there was so much else to do and think 
of tha? Tom and his misdemeanors were quite forgotten. 
They were talking of the various plans for the morrow, 
when suddenly the gaunt figure of Rickety Ann ap- 
peared in the doorway. 

“Mis’ Beman,” she said, “ Jonas didn’t git me no 
sugar when he was to the Corners this mornin’, and there 
ain’t enough to finish this cake.” 

“Now there!” exclaimed Grandmother in dismay. 
“Jonas gets more forgetful every day. I shall have to 
go myself; I can’t take him from his work now, even to 
harness the horse.” 

“Tom can harness old Jerry, mother; he’s often done 
it,” said the little mother, rising hurriedly to find her 
son and heir, 

So Tom was despatched to harness old Jerry to the 
buggy, and grandmother went for her bonnet. 

In a few minutes Jerry’s well-known step was heard 
on the gravel, followed by a more unfamiliar sound, as 
something dragged slowly up the path. 

“Come on, grandma; I’m all ready,” Tom called, and 
the mother glanced from the window. Only a glance, 
and then she hurried to the stairs. 

“Mother,” she said, as Mrs. Beman came down, 
“you'll have to wait a little. That naughty Tom has 
harnessed Jerry to the stone-boat, and he is waiting for 
you to come out, I must send him back.” 

Grandmother peeped through the shutters of the old- 
fashioned door, and took in the situation at a glance. 
There sat Tom on old Jerry’s back, his face brimful of 
laughter, and, in place of the buggy there was the low, 
broad “stone-boat,” a sort of sledge made of planks, 
which farmers use to hau! stone from a field when they 
are plowing. 

“Rickety Ann,” said grandmother, 
kitchen chair, quick.” 

And, armed with this, she opened the door, revealing 
to the expectant Tom a face serene and placid as ever. 

She stepped up on the stone-boat, put down the chair, 
and settled herself comfortably. Fortunately, it was 
only a mile to the Corners, 

“Drive on, Tom,” she said. 

Tom looked crestfallen, and slid down from Jerry’s 
back. 

“Wait a minute, grandma,” said he; 
buggy.” 

“Climb right up on that horse again, my son,”—and 
grandma’s mouth made a little straight line on her face, — 
“ We are going just this way.” 

Then Tom entreated, and pleaded, and rebelled, 
Grandma was inexorable. 

Tom had to climb again to his uncomfortable seat, 
and old Jerry walked slowly off, while grandma sat 
heavily on the kitchen chatfr, which threatened to upset 
at every bump and jolt of the dragging stone-boat. 

The mother looked from the window again, and saw 
them disappear over the hill in clouds of dust, 

Once fairly in sight of the Corners, Tom, in despera- 
tion, stopped Jerry, and slipped down to run away. 
Grandmother made a clutch at his flying jacket, and held 
him fast. 

“T wasn’t going to Deacon Winslow’s, Tommy. Isaid 
to the Corners, you know ;” and the unhappy little boy, 
his cheeks crimson with shame, once more took his place, 
and they went on. 

Deacon Winslow came to the fence. 

“Why, Mis’ Beman,” he called, “ where be you goin’ 


“bring me a 


“I'll get’ the 





The big trunk that had come with them held scarcely 
one whole, uninjured garment that belonged to Tom; 
for hadn’t he fallen out of the haymow, and into the 
brook, and been caught in the fence, and chased by the | 
big turkey? And hadn’t he been drenched by the thun- 
derstorm, and taken refuge in the flour-mill, so that he 
looked as if he had been dipped in Rickety Ann’s big 
bowl of Watter? Mama remembered all these things as 
she stood there by the door; and she remembered, too, 
the green spot on his trousers, which told of the day he 
painted the old white hen with the green paint that 
Jonas was saving for the pasture gate. Jonas had taught 
him to harness the horses, to milk the cows, and to feed 
the pigs; and many were the troubles of mother and 
grandmother before his education was complete. But 
mothers never bear malice, and the good-night kiss on 
the sunburned little face was just as sweet and loving 
every night as if Tom had been as good as a boy in 
a story. 

“I’m going to lov® him into being good,” said the 
little mother. 

“ That’s a good way,” said Grandmother Beman, with 
a wise smile. “That's my way, too; but there’s loving 








and loving, and my way’s different.” 





on a stome-boat? Ain’t that way of ridin’ out somethin’ 
new in these parts? ”’ 

“ This is Tom’s idea, deacon,” answered grandmother. 
“ For my own part, I think it’s a shade less handy than 
the buggy.” 

Tom said nothing. He wished the dusty road would 
open and take them all in,—Jerry and himself, grandma, 
kitchen chair, stone-boat, and all. 

When, finally, Jerry was allowed to pause before the 
little store at the Corners, Tom did not wait to answer 
questions. He took to his heels and fled, deserting 
grandmother basely, and never rested in his fiight until, 
safely hidden in the currant-bushes, he cried out his 
mortification and his repentance, and fell asleep. 

And there grandma found him at supper-time, when 
Deacon Winslow bad brought her home in his carriage, 
and Jonas had gone for Jerry and the stone-boat. 

“Come, Tom dear,” she said gently, kissing his tear- 
stained face and brushing back the yellow curls with 
her kind old hand, “Come, dear, We won't say any 
more about it, and grandma has made some apple-sauce 
for supper, just the kind you like, and Rickety Ann’s 
nice cake is all done. Come, Tom.” 


Bloomfield, N. J. 


















































































































































































































































LESSON HELPS.‘ . 


———>—_—_ 


LESSON CA 


[Fourth Quarter, 1891.]_ 


1, OctOber 4.—Christ Raising Lazarna............ ‘ gohn 11: 21-44 
2, October 11,—Christ Foretelling his Death John 12 : 20-36 
4. October 18,—Washing the Disciples’ Feet.. ...................... John 13 : 1-17 
4. October 2%5.—Christ Comforting his Disciples.............. John 14 : 1-3, 15-27 
6. November 1.—Christ the Trne Vine. é John 15: 1-16 

1-15 


6, November 8.—The Work of the Holy Spirit............... c+ John 16: 
7. November 15 —Christ’s Prayer for his iar eaNs tai 


8. November 22.—Christ Betrayed... Pe > | PE John 18 : 1-13 
9. November 29.—Christ before Pilate... ieaba John 19 : 1-16 
10. December 6.—Christ Crucified ............:...ccrcceencetecsnerseereenenes John 19 : 17-30 
MM. December 13.—Christ Risen.................ccccecccccsenceseeseeeeeseeneeeee John 20 : 1-18 
12, December 20.—The Risen Christ and bis Disciples.......... John 21 ; 1-14 


ss. December 27.— Review ; or, lesson 


(Also, Christmas lesson, Luke 2 : 1-14.) 


LENDAR. 








:1-19 






to be selected by the school. 





QUARTERLY 
Continuing our studies in the 


need for a change of topic, or of quarterly golden text. The 
same thought rules in this quarter as in the last. 
Son of God”’ is, therefore, our theme; and the golden text is 


from John 20 : 31,—“ These are 


that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God. ” 


may be set forth thus : 


JESUS THE SON OF GOD. 4, 
\ 1. The Son Raising the Dead. 
i 2. The Son Iilustrating Submission. 
8. The Son Illustrating Service. 
4. The Son Assuring Comfort. 
5. The Son Enjoining Fruitfulness. 


6. The Son Perpe 


7. The Son Interceding for his Own. 

8. The Son Enduring Betrayal. 

9. The Son Receiving Septence. 
10. The Son Safferi 
11, The Son Triumphing over Death. 
12. The Son sunsatiba died his Disciples. 


LESSON I., SUNDAY, 


TITLE: 


LESSON 
(John 11 : 21-44. 
COMMON VERSION. l 


21 Then said Mar’tha unto Jesus, 
Lord, if thou hadst been here, my | 
brother had not died. 

22 But I know, that even now, 
whatsoever thou wilt ask of God, 
God will give it thee. 

23 Jesus saith unto her, Thy 
brother shall rise again. 

24 Mar’tha saith unto him, I 
know that he shall rise again in 
the resurrection at the last day. 

25 Jesus said unto her, I am the | 
resurrection, and the life: he that | 
believeth in me, though he were | 
dead, yet shall he live: 

26 And whosoever liveth and 
Delieveth in me shall never die. 
Believest thou this? 

27 Shesrith unto him, Yea, Lord: 
T believe that thou art the Christ, 
the Son of God, which should come 
into the world. 

28 And when she had so said, 
she went her way, and called 
Mi’ry her sister secretly, saying, 
The Master is come, and calleth 
for thee. 

29 Assoon as she heard that, she 
arose quickly,and came unto him. 

80 Now Jesus was not yet come | 
Into the town, but was in that | 
place where Mar’tha met him. 

$1 The Jews then which were 
with her in the house, and com- 
forted her, when they saw Mi’ry, 
that she rose up hastily and went 
oat, ‘followed her, saying, She 
goeth unto the grave to weep | 
there. 

$2 Then when Ma’ry was come | 
where Jesus was, and saw him, | 
she fell down at his feet, saying | 
unto him, Lord, if thou hadst | 
been he-e, my brother had not 
died. 

338 When Jesus therefore saw 
her weeping, and the Jews also | 
weeping which came with her, he | 
groaned in the spirit, and was 
troubled, 

34 And said, Where have ye laid 
him? They say unto him, Lord, 
come and sce. 

35 Jesus wept. 

36 Then said the Jews, Behold 
how he loved him ! 

37 And some of them said,Could 


—_—— 





CHRIST RAISING LAZARUS. 


Memory verses, 43, 44.) 


| 22 And even now I know that, 








| 83 died. When Jesus therefore 


PRE-VIEW. 


Gospel of John, there is no 
“ Jesus the 


written, that ye might believe 
The several topics 


tuating his Work. 


ing for Sin, 


OCTOBER 4, 1891. 


TEXT. 


REVISED VERSION. 


21 Martha therefore said unto 
Jesus, Lord, if thou hadst been 
here, my brother had not died. 


whatsoever thou shalt ask of 
23 God, God will give thee. Jesus 
saith unto her, Thy brother 

24 shall rise again. Martha saith 
unto him, I know that he shall 
rise again in the resurrection 
25 at the last day. Jesus said un- 
to her, I am the resurrection, 
and the life: be that believeth 
on me, though he die, yet shall 

26 he live: and whosoever liveth 
and believeth on me shall 
neverdie, Believest thou this? 

27 She saith unto him, Yea, Lord: 
I have believed that thou art 
the Christ, the Son of God, even 
he that cometh into the world. 

28 And when she had said this, 
she -went away and called 
Mary ‘her sister secretly, say- 
ing, The * Master is here, and 

29 calleth thee. And she, when 
she heard it,arose quickly, and 

30 went unto him. (Now Jesus 
was not yet come into the vil- 
lage, but was still in the place 

31 where Martha met him.) The 
Jews then which were with 
her in the house, and were 
comforting her, when they saw 
Mary, that she rose up quickly 
and went out, followed her, 
supposing that she was going 
unto the tomb to * weep there. 

82 Mary therefore, when she came 
where Jesus was, and saw him, 
fell down at his feet, saying 
unto him, Lord, if thou hadst 
been here, my brother had not 


saw her ‘weeping, and the 
Jews also *weeping which 
came with her, he § groaned in 
the spirit, and *was troubled, 
34 and said, Where have ye laid 
him? They say unto him, 
35 Lord, come and see. Jesus 


,Saith unto them, Loose him, and 


- 
not this man, which opened the 
eyes of the blind, have caused that 
@ven this man should not have 
died? 
38 Jesus therefore again groan- 
ing in himself cometh to the 
grave. It was a cave, and a stone 
lay upon it. 
39 Jesus said, Take ye away the 
stone. Mar’tha, the sister of him 
that was dead, saith unto him, 
Lord, by this time he stinketh : 
for he hath been dead four days. 
40 Jesus saith unto her, Said I 
not unto thee, that, if thou would- 
est believe, thou’ shouldest see 
the glory of God? 


stone from the place where the dead 
was laid, And Jesus lifted up his 
eyes, and said, Father, I thank 
thee that thou hast heard me. 

42 And I knew that thou hear- 
est me always: but because of the 
people which stand by I said i, 
that they may believe that thou 
hast sent me. 

48 And when he thus had 
spoken, he cried with a loud voice, 
Laz‘a-ris, come forth. 

44 And he that was dead came 
forth, bound hand and foot with 
graveclothes; and ‘his face was 
bound about with a napkin. Jesus 





41 Then they took away the) 


$8 should not die? Jesus there- 
fore again ! groaning in him- 
self cometh to the tomb. Now 
it was a cave, and a stone lay 
39 Zagainst it. Jesus saith, Take 
ye away the stone. Martha, 
the sister of him that was dead, 
‘saith unto him, Lord, by this 
time he stinketh : for he hath 
40 been dead four days. Jesus 
saith unto her, Said I not unto 
thee, that, if thou believedst, 
thou shouldest see the glory of 
41 God? So they took away the 
stone. And Jesus lifted up his 
eyes, and said, Father, I thank 
thee that thou heardest me. 
42 And I knew that thou hearest 
me always: but because of the 
multitude which standeth 
around I said it, that they may 
believe that thou didst send 
43 me. And when he had thus 
spoken, he cried with a loud 
44 voice, Lazarus, come forth. He 
that was dead came forth, 
bound hand and foot with 
8 grave-clothes; and his face 
was bound about with a nap- 
kin, Jesus saith unto them, 
Loose him, and let him go. 





let him go. 





verses 31,7 33, and 37 


1 Or, being moved with indignation in himself 2Or, upon * Or, grave-bands 
The American Revisers would substitute “who” for ‘‘which”’ in 





ye might be 
that believing ye might have life 


Lesson OUTLINE: 


.GoLtpEn Text: Jesus said 
and the life-—John 11 : 25. 


Darry Home READINGS : 


M.—Johbn 11 
T.—John 11 
W.—John 11 
T.—John 12 


: 45-57, 
1-11, 


$.—1 Thess, 4 : 13-18, 


LESSON PLAN. 
Toric OF THE QUARTER: Jesus the Son of God. 


Gotpen Text FoR THE QUARTER: These are written, that 
ieve that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God; and 


Lesson Topic: The Son Raising the Dead. 


1. Jesus and Martha, vs. 21-27. 
2. Jesus and Mary, vs. 28-32. 

3. Jesus and the Jews, vs. 33-37, 
4. Jesus and Lazarus, vs. 38-44. 


: 21-44. The Son raising the dead, 
:1-20. The death of Lazarus. 

Results of the miracle. 
Results of the miracle. 
F.—1 Cor. 1541-20, Resurrection assured. 
$.—] Cor. 15 : 35-58. Glories of the resurrection. 
Comforts of the resurrection. 


through his name.—John 20: 31. 


unto her, I am the resurrection, 


Recognized : 
The Jews... said, Behold how he loved him ! (36.) 
Jonathan loved him as his own soul (1 Sam. 18 : 1). 
Jesus loved Martha, and her sister, and Lazarus (John 11 
Having loved his own, ... he Joved them unto Pray end Gahm 13 : 1). 
His great love wherewith he loved us (Eph. 2 


lil. A Marvelous Power Acknowledged : 
Could not this man... have caused that this man also should 
not die? (37.) 


With God all things are possible (Matt. 19 : 26). 

All authority hath been given unto me (Matt. 28 : 18). 

Ye know not whence he is, and yet he opened mine eyes eet! 730). 
He put all things in subjection under his feet (1 Cor. 15 : 


IV. JESUS AND LAZARUS. 


-L The Corruptible Body : 


Lord, by this time he stinketh (39). 
mer A) down alike in the dust, and the worm covereth them (Job 


all ‘fiesh shall perish ther (Job 34 : 15). 
The worm is spread under thee, and worms cover thee (Isa. 14 : 11). 
It is sown in corruption (1 Cor. 15 : 42). 


lt. The Authoritative Command : 
He cried with sh lowd voice, Lazarus, come forth (43). 


He saith, . —“e say unto thee, Arise (Mark 5.: 41). 
He said, ‘Yétarte man, I say unto thee, Arise (Luke 7 : 14). 
Albthat are in the tombs shall a his voice (John 5: 28). 

The Lord himself shall descend . . . with a shout (1 Thess, 4 : 16), 


il. The Glorious Response : 
He that was dead came forth (44). 


yey aye | the damsel rose u moe walked (Mark 5 : 42). 
e@ that was dead sat up ( uke 7 : 15 

This corruptible myst put on acer tion (1 Cor, 15 : 53). 
The dead in Christ shall rise first (1 Thess. 4 : 16). 


Verse 21.—‘‘ Lord, if thou hadst been here, my brother had not 
died,”’ (1) The brother's death ; ; (2) The Lord's absence ; (3) The sis- 
ter’s lament.—({1) Sorrow in the Lord’s absence ; (2) Succor in the 
Lord’s presence. 
Verse 23.—“ Thy brother shall rise again.” (1) Assurance given; 
(2) Instruction misapprehended ; (3) Sorrow retained. 
Verse 25.—‘‘I am the resurrection, and the life.” (1) Paying the 
Qsmn panel: (2) Imparting the life power; (3) Demonstrating 
death’s defea' © Tilustrating life’s glory. 
eure ay —I have believed that thou art the Christ, the Son of 
2 ) The scope of Martha’s faith ; (2) The defects ‘of Martha's 
aot. faith (1) Grasping Christ's personal glory; (2) Missing 
Christ’s persone Sal helpfulness. 
Verse ‘The Master is here, and calleth thee.”” (1) A present 
p= df (2) A personal call.—(1) The Caller; (2) The call; (3) The 
calle 
Verse 32.—-‘* When she came where Jesus was.’ (1) The place she 
sought; (2) The person she found; (3) The devotion she showed ; (4) 
The words she uttered; (5) The biess ng she gained. 
Verse 35.—‘‘ Jesus wept.”’ (1) Demonstratin ng his manhood ; (2) 
Tiustrating his tenderness; (3) Assuring bis ai 
Verse 37.—‘‘ Could not this man... have caused that this man -— 
should not die?’’ (1) The Lord’s recognized power; (2) The Lord’ 
undoubted love ; (3) The Lord’s unsearchable providences. 
Verse 39.—" Take ye away the stone.’ (1) dead man ; (2) The 
omnipotent Restorer; (3) The jacercepting stone; (4) The honored 
bat ng (5) The explicit order; (6) The helpful obedience. 
rse 44,—"*He that was dead came forth.” (1) The dead man; 
(2) Tbe quickening Lord ; (8) 1 The new life. 





LESSON BIBLE READING, 


, CHRIST OUR LIFE, 





1, Martha’s Lament: 


Jacob... said, 
(John 11 : 40.) 

ll, Jesus’ Assurance; 

I will raise him up at the last da 


Iam the way, and the truth, + 
Christ, who is our life (Col. 3: 


WW. Martha's Confession : 


Peter answered, . . 
We have believed . 
him (1 John 4 ; 15). 


Il. JESUS 
1. The Master’s Call : 


I have called thee by thy name, 


ll. The Quick Response: 
The Lord called Samuel : 


a 
straig 
Aas 9: 

i. The vetsias Adoration: 
Mary therefore, when she. . 


O come, let us worshi 
They. 
J airus . 


aoe 





36 wept. The Jews thereforesaid, 
Behold how he loved him! 
But some of them said, Could 
not this man, which opened 
the eyes of him that was blind, 


37 


| have caused that this man also 


10r, her sister, anying secretly oo, Teacher *Gr. wel! 4Gr. wailing. 
troubled himesy. 


6Or, was mourd with indignation in 


the spirit *Gr. 





Ill, JESUS 


1. A Common Sorrow Shared : 
Pe og s% 
33-35). 


2: 
Weep Titn them that w 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 
I.. JESUS AND MARTHA. 


Lord, if thou hadst been here, my brother had not died (21). 
. All these things are yi me (Gen. 42 : 36). 
Wherefore doth a living man ye a ped mg 8 : 89. 

We hoped that it was he which should redeem Israel (Luke 24 : 21).~ 
Said I not unto thee, that, if thou bellevedst, thou shouldest see? 


Jesus said unio her, I am the resurrection, and the life (25). 


God gave unto us eternal life, ame this life is in his Son (1 John 5 ; 11), 


I have believed that thou art the Christ, the Son of God (27). 
. Thou art the Christ (Matt, 16 ; 16). 

. know that this is indeed the Saviour of the world (John 4:42). 
. that thou art the Holy One of God (John 6 : 69). 
Whosoever shail confess that Jesus is the Son of God, God abideth in 


The Master is here, and calleth thee (28), ” 


Come unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden intatt. 11: 28). 
Jesus stood still, and said, Call ye him (Mark 10 : 49), 
He calleth his own sheep ‘by name (John 10 : 8). 


She, when she heard it, arose quickly, and went unto him (29). 
and he said, Here am I (1 Sam. 8 : 4), 
I will run the way of thy commandments (Psa. 119 : $2). 

straightway 404 the nets, and followed him4Matt. 4 : 20). 
. he proclaimed Jesus, that he is the Son of God 


. saw him, fell down at his feet (32). 


and bow down (Psa. % : $). 

. took hold of his feet, and worshipped him (Matt. 28 : 9). 
. fell down at Jesus’ feet, and besought him (Luke 8 : 41). 
I fell down to worship before the feet of the angel (Rev. 22: 8). 


AND THE JEWS. 


. saw her weeping, and the Sows also. . 
None of us shall withhold from thee his sepulchre (Gen. 23 ; 6). 
They A ee an appointment together to come and bemoan him (Job 


(Rom. 12 : 15). 
Bear yo one auother’s burdens (dal. 6 : 2). 


(John 6 : 40) 
the life Goba 14 : 6), 


AND MARY. 


thou art mine (Isa. 43 : 


. Jesus wept 


He has jife in himself (John 1:4; 5 : 26), 
He brought life to light (2 Tim. 1 : 10), 
. He is the Prince of life (Acts 3 : 15). 
. His flesh gives life (John 6 : 51, 58). 
His words give life (John 6 : 63), 
Saints live by him (John 20 : 31; Gal. 2 : 20), 
He is their life (John 6 : 83 ; 14:6; Col. 3: 3, 4). 
He is the resurrection (John 11 : 25). 
He gives the water of life (Rev. 21:6; 22:17). 
He gives the crown of life (Rev. 2 : 10). 


LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


INTERVENING Events.—Opinions differ as to the number 
and arrangement of the intervening events. Dr. Robinson 
places the last lesson immediately before the feast of dedica- 
tion, and also regards the journey mentioned in Luke 13 : 22 
as the beginning of the final journey (through Perea) to 
Jerusalem. Accordingly, he places between the two lessons 
only those events narrated by John (John 10: 19 to 11: 20). 
But many hold that John’s narrative up to chapter 10: 21 
belongs to an earlier period. On this view, when combined 
with that of a return to Galilee, Luke 9: 51 to 11: 138, or 
13 : 21, should follow the last lesson. (The position of Luke 
11:14 to 13:9 is disputed.) Many commentators, finding 
in Luke 17: 11 a statement of our Lord’s journeying, dis- 
connect this from what precedes.. On this view, all that fol- 
lows Luke 17 : 11 is placed after the raising of Lazarus. From 
a desire to make the raising of Lazarus the culminating miracle, 
some place all of Luke’s narrative up to chapter 19: 28 before 
the lesson. But this .cems an improbable order, 

The narrative of John tells of the effect of the discourse of 
the last lesson (John 10: 19-21). There is then a note of 
time (“the feast of dedication”), which, according to a read- 
ing given in the Revised Version margin (John 10 : 22), con- 
nects this with what precedes. A discourse in Solomon’s 
porch is then recorded, which led to fresh opposition and 
another attempt to stone Jesus. He escapes from therfi, and 
goes beyond Jordan. While in Perea, Jesus hears of the 
sickness of Lazarus through a message from Martha and 
Mary. He declares that the sickness is not unto death, but 
for the glory of God through the Son of God. Waiting two 
days, our Lord proposes to return to Judea. The disciples 
suggest the danger of doing so. Jesus at length explains 
that Lazarus is dead. Thomas says, “ Let us also go, that we 
may die with him.” Jesus comes to Bethany, where many 
Jews had gathered to console the sisters. Martha, hearing 
that he was coming, went to meet him, but Mary remained 
in the house. The lesson begins with the meeting of Martha 
and our Lord. - 








Piace.—Bethany, a village about two miles from Jerusa- 
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lem, on the eastern slope of the Mount of Olives. It is now 
called Ei-’Aziriyeh, from the name of Lazarus. The inter- 
views with the sisters occurred outside the village, and the 
tomb was probably not in the village. A tomb is still shown 
as that of Lazarus,—a mosk covering the site. But, as it is 
in the center of the village, it is probably not the real tomb. 

Trwe.—About the close of January, A.U.C, 783; that is} 
A.D. 30. é 

Prrsons.—Our Lord, Martha and Mary, and Lazarus their 
brother, whom Jesus loved; a number of Jews condoling 
with the sisters. _ 

IncrpEntTs.— Martha meets Jesus outside the village; says 
that her brother would not have died had Jesus been there, 
and expresses her faith in his prayers; Jesus promises that 
Lazarus will rise; Martha refers this to pe last day; Jesus 
says, “‘I am the resurrection, and the life,” asking her if she 
believes his words; she assents. At his bidding, she calls her 
sister Mary, who comes to Jesus, followed by the Jews, who 
supposed she was going tothetomb. Mary repeats the words 
of Martha, apparently with more feeling. Our Lord, much 
moved, asks where Lazarus was laid. Jesus wept. Some of 
the Jews intimate that he might have prevented the death 
of Lazarus, Coming to the tomb, Jesus bids them take away 
thestone. Martha makes a very practical objection, but Jesus 
éalls for belief from her. The stone is taken away: our Lord 
utters a prayer of thanksgiving, and then bids Lazarus come 
forth, He comes forth, is loosed from his grave-clothes at 


* the command of Jesus: 


+s 


There is no parallel passage. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verses 21, 22.—Martha therefore said wnto Jesus, Lord, if 
thou hadst been here, my brother had not died. And even now I 
know that, whatsoever thou shalt ask of God, God will give thee: 
The words of Martha are expressive of grief and regret. The 
wonderful interpositions of the power of Jesus had been such 
that she thought of the possibility and probability of such 
interposition in this case, which affected her so deeply, if 
only he could have been present before the end. «Thy 
presened would have saved his life. She will not despair, 
however, even now. The power which could have healed 
the sick may even raise the dead, The form in which she 
puts her words is not that of direct petition, but that of con- 
fidence in his power with God, and thus she leaves her desire 
as to the blessing which she has in-mind to suggest itself. It 
is worthy of notice that, when Mary came into the presence 
of Jesus, she addressed to him the same words which Martha 
is represented as using in the first sentence of this passage. 

Verses 23, 24.—Jesus saith unto her, Thy brother shal rise 
again. Martha saith unto him, I know that he shall rise again in 
the resurrection at the last day: Jesus gives her the promise of 
arising again; but she does not, in her grief and strong desire 
for immediate restoration, understand the present application 
of his words, Her questioning or failure to apprehend was 
most natural in the circumstances and condition of mind 
attendant upon such an hour. Nothing but the most positive 
assurance of a miracle on his part could satisfy her heart. 
The words of verse 24 are words of confidence in the future, 
perhaps also of submission in the present; but they suggest 
what was in her mind,—the thought of something beyond 
what his words might mean, even a present resurrection, 
The belief in the final resurrection was not enough to meet 
her present want. 

Verses 25-27.—Jesus said wnto her, I am the resurrection, and 
the life: he that believeth on me, though he die, yet shall he live: 
and whosoever liveth and believeth on me shall never die. Believest 
thou this? She saith unto him, Yea, Lord: I have believed that 
thou art the Christ, the Son of God, even he that cometh into the 
world ; It is evident that Jesus, in this scene as everywhere, 
had the great purpose in mind of ‘bringing the hearer to the 
understanding of spiritual truth. The spiritual lesson here 
must be secured even before the miracle should be performed. 
The thought of verses 25 and 26 is a thought of the true life, 
from the time of its beginning onward into the futurey The 

“life of faith isa life in which there is no experience of death 
in the deepest meaning of that word, It is a life which is 
victorious over the power of death, and even moves on 
through death to what is beyond it. Jesus himself is the 
foundation of this life,—a life which has the principle and 
life-force of the resurrection in itself. The correspondence of 
the declaration of Martha’s belief here with the words which 
the evangelist himself uses in setting forth the object and 
purpose of his book (John 20 : 30, 31), will be observed by 
the careful reader.—I have believed: That is, “I have come to 
the conviction and firm belief.”—The Christ, the Son of God: 
Martha’s faith involves the thought of a peculiar union of 
Jesus as the Christ with God, and also of the fulfilment of 
the promises, 

Verses 28-30.—And when she had said this, she went away, and 
called Mary her sister secretly, saying, The Master is here, and 
oalleth thee; And she, when she heard it, arose quickly, and went 
unto him. {Now Jesus was not yet come into the village, but was 
still im the place where Martha met him): We may believe that 


the “ calling secretly” was due to a natural impulse of desire 
on the part of Martha that there might be a private meeting 
with Jesus, apart from the company of Jews who were 
present, It will be observed that Mary went forth to meet 
him as quickly as Martha did, as soon as she knew gf his 
arrival, She did not remain in the house, but hastened to 
the place where he was, outside of the village. 

Verse 31.—The Jews then which were with her in the house, 
and were comforting her, when they saw Mary, that she rose up 
quickly and went out, followed her, supposing that she was going 
unto the tomb to weep there: These Jews were, as we may 
believe, friends of the family, who had come from the village 
and its neighborhood to unite with the sisters in sympathy 
with their mourning. They were not believers in Jesus, but 
were of the number of those who are thus designated in this 
Gospel. They were touched with the sorrow of the occasion, 
and, as friends, were comforting the sister who had remained 
thus far within the house, They followed her with a sympa- 
thetic feeling. 

Verse 32.—Mary therefore, when she came where Jesus was, 
and saw him, fell down at his feet, saying unto him, Lord, if thou 
hadst been here, my brother had not died: Mary prostrated her- 
self before Jesus, in her grief and loving reverence. This is 
not said of Martha. The words, however, with which she 
opens her heart and feeling to him are the same, as has been 
already noticed. ee 

Verses 33-35.— When Jesus therefore saw her weeping, and the 
Jews also weeping which came with her, he groaned in the spirit, 
and was troubled, and said, Where have ye laid him? They say 
unto him, Lord, come and sec. Jesus wept: The expression 
“groaned in the spirit” is rendered in the margin “was 
moved with indignation in the spirit.” The verb strictly 
has the latter signification, rather than the former, in the 
instances in which it is found. The character of the scene 
here, however, and the other expressions which are employed, 
as well as the words that have a descriptive purpose, all point 
to sorrowful, rather than indignant, feeling as pertaining to 
the verb in.this place ; and we may believe that it is used to 
express strong and violent emotion. Jesus was moved by 
strong grief, and wept. The expression “ was troubled” may 
denote the outward agitation, perhaps, which accompanied 
the inward emotion.— Where have ye laid him? This question 
was addressed to the two sisters, and they were the persons 
who answered it. The words “in the spirit” refer to Jesus’ 
own spirit. The emotion, as Meyer expresses it, “ was felt in 
the depth of his moral self-consciousness.” 

Verses 36, 37.—The Jews therefore said, Behold how he loved 
him! But some of them said, Could not this man, which opened 
the eyes of him that was blind, have caused that this man also should 
not die? The words of the thirty-seventh verse are regarded 
by some as uttered in irony, as if the failure to prevent the 
death in this case showed that there was no real miracle in 
the former case. By others, they are supposed to have been 
uttered with hostile feeling, intimating that he might have 
done what he did not do, But there seems to be no good 
reason to doubt that they were sincerely spoken, and were an 
utterance in sympathy with Mary. The Jewish company 
here were partners in the mourning, and were not likely, 
under the circumstances, to break out into expressions of 
hostility. 

Verses 38, 39.—Jesus therefore again groaning in himself com- 
eth to the tomb. Now it was a cave, and a stone lay against it. 
Jesus saith, Take ye away the stone. Martha, the sister of him 
that was dead, saith unto him, Lord, by this time he stinketh : for 
he hath been dead four days: The emotion of Jesus was of the 
same order as before, and the explanation which we give, since 
the word is the same, must he similar to that which is adopted 
in the former case. The tomb was a cave hollowed out in the 
rock, and it was closed by a stone door, as was frequently the 
fact. The stones were not so large that they could not be 
rolled aside so as to afford entrance into the tombs. Jesus 
addresses those who were standing near the entrance. Martha 
utters her reply to his bidding, with the feeling that it was 
too late. Her brother had now been dead so long that she 
shrank from the thought of having the tomb opened, and she 
felt that the restoring of life could not be hoped for. She had 
abandoned the thought, apparently, of any present interposi- 
tion on the part of Jesus, 

Verses 40-42.—Jesus saith unto her, Said I not unto thee, that, 
if thou believedst, thow shouldest see the glory of God? So they 
took away the stone. And Jesus lifted up his eyes, and said, 
Father, I thank thee that thou heardest me. And I knew that 
thou hearest me always: but because of the multitude which stand- 
eth around I said it, that they may believe that thou didst send me: 
Jesus calls the thought of Martha to what he already had 
said to her, and suggests the idea of some manifestation of the 
glory of God, though he does not yet speak with perfect plain- 
ness. He wou!d strengthen faith, but would lead the way 
gradually for her soul.—I thank thee: The prayer of Jesus 
was a thanksgiving that his desire was already fulfilled. Such 
was the union and such the communion between him and the 
Father. The words, as connected, with the act which was to 
follow, would bear witness to the great fact of his divine mis- 
sion and of his coming forth from God. 





Verses 43, 44.—And when he had thus spoken, he cried with a 






loud voice, Lazarus, come forth. He that was dead came forth, 
bound hand and foot with grave-clothes ; and his face was bound 
about with a napkin. Jesus saith unto them, Loose him, and let 
him ‘go: He calls Lazarus as jf from a sleep. The spirit 
returns to the dead man at the call of the Lord. The bands 
were bound around the limbs separately, as we may suppose, 
He was alive once more. If the bands were loosed, he could 
go whither he would. He was restored to his home, 
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THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


Bethany—“ the house of dates,” though palms do not now 
bear dates north of Gaza—is, in our day, a poor hamlet on 
the slope of the. Mount of Olives, dotting the hillside on the 
upper side of the track which leads on from Jerusalem 
to Jericho. Its present name, El’Aziriyeh, or Lazarieh, is a 
touching reminiscence of the supreme incident in its history 
recorded by St. John. 

At some time in his earlier ministry, our Lord had made 
the acquaintance of a family living here, which consisted of 
two sisters, Martha and Mary, and their brother Lazarus, 
apparently the youngest of the three, They would seem to 
have been the children of Simon the leper (Matt. 26 : 6), whom 
our Lord had very probably cured,—a service so great, if the 
conjecture be right, as to account for the tender friendship of 
the household and their benefactor. That the family hada 
private rock-tomb, that Mary should have been able to pro- 
vide a pound of “ very precious” ointment, to anoint the feet 
of Christ, and that many rabbis and Jews of social position 
were in the company of sympathizers, after the death of 
Lazarus, appears to imply that they were in good circum- 
stances, able to make their home a pleacant retreat for Jesus 
during his visits to Jerusalem. 

But trouble had come into the dear circle. Lazarus fell ill, 
Jesus was then at Bethabara (John 10 : 40), or as, perhaps, 
we may read, at another “ Bethany,”—a place thought by 
some to have been near Jericho; by others, at the ford over 
the Jordan, below Bethshean. But, wherever it was, the sis- 
ters took steps to let him know, as soon as possible, their 
brother’s danger. Away sped a messenger to tell him the 
sad news; yet, strange to say, instead of hastening to the sick 
one, it was two days before he started for Bethany. The 
message had been delivered in the touching words, “He 
whom thou lovest is sick ;” but it merely evoked the reply 
that this sickness was not unto death, but for the ultimate 
glory of God, 

At last, amidst the protest of his disciples, he turned his 
face once more towards Judea,’ although the Jewish authori- 
ties there had long been seeking his death, and there had 
very recently been.an attempt to stone him (John 8 : 59). It 
was still day, he said. The time appointed for his death by 
God had not yet come, and till then he was safe. Then he 
told them that Lazarus was dead. “Well, if he will go,” 
murmured Thomas to his fellow-disciples, “let us go with 
him, that, if he is to die, we may, like true men, die with him.” 

Lazarus apparently had just died, when, after the two days’ 
delay, Jesus announced his purpose to go to the sisters, and 
the burial had, no doubt, taken place, as is still the custom in 
Palestine, a very short time after death, though: he did not 
get to the neighborhood of Bethany till the fourth day after 
the funeral. The hamlet lies about two miles from Jerusa- 
lem, but Christ’s coming was Announced by some of the 
friends while he was yet a good way from it; for had they 
not looked, hour after hour, with strainihg eyes, for his 
approach! The sisters were sitting in the house, as usage 
required, with numbers of visitors from Jerusalem, who, in 
this case, were largely men, counseling and condoling,— 
the gloomy formalities of the greve lasting, commonly, for 
seven days. 

On hearing, from some whisper, that Christ had come, 
Martha, the elder sister,—the mistress of the house, as it 
appears,—rose from the ground on which she had been sil- 
ting, and, without telling Mary the reason, went out to meet 
him. “Ah, Lord,” sobbed she, “if thou hadst been here, my 
brother had not died; and even now, when he is dead, I know 
that whatsoever thou shalt ask of God, God will give thee.” 
“Thy brother shall rise again, Martha,” replied Jesus. But 
she, overlooking the present comfort in this assurance, and 
fancying he spoke only of the final resurrection of all men, 
was sadly disappointed ; for she had hoped that the lost one 
would have been restored at once. She could only, therefore, 
sigh out, in the resignation of despair, a recognition of the 
very partial consolation which seemed all for which she could 
hope. , “I am the resurrection, and the life,” calmly replied 
Jesus (“I have the keys of death and of Hades: my voice it 
is which wakes and makes alive again them that sleep in the 
grave”). “He who believes in me, even if he die, shall 
live” (in paradise, before the resurrection and after the resur- 
rection, forever); “and thus every one who believes in me 
shall never die. Believest thou this?” “Yea, Lord,” an- 
swered Martha; “I have believed that thou art the Christ, 


1 This expression would seem to point to the northern “ Bethany” 





[or Batanga’), or Bethabara. 
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the Son of God, even he that cometh into the world.” “Bring 

your sister,” said Christ. - 

Hastening to the house, therefore, she stole in to Mary, and 
told her secretly that the Master had come, and called for her. 
In a moment she was on the Way to him, outside the village, 
where Martha had met him. But she was not allowed to go 
alone; for the visitors who had come to comfort her, and from 
their religious standing, as Pharisees and rabbis, were the 
natural mouthpieces of consolation, when they saw her rise 
up quickly and go out, took for granted that she was going 
to the tomb to wail there, and forthwith, in sympathy, fol- 
lowed her. 

_ But now Mary had come where Jesus was, and, seeing him, 
had fallen at his feet, repeating the words Martha had used, 
and which they had so often said to each other,—that, if he 
had been there, Lazarus would not have died; her words 
interrupted by her laments. Such a sight moved him with 
deepest pity, but he could not feel thus at the loud wailing 
of the Jews as they came near. Those loud wailings filled 
him with indignation. The mutes at our funerals can, 
at best, only assume grief, but the feeling of unreality is raised 
still more strongly by the professional wailing at Eastern 
barials. Yet Christ would not be turned aside from his pur- 
pose even by the treacherous hollowness now watching him 
for his hurt. 

“Where have ye laid him?” he asked. Then, moving 
towards the tomb, perhaps one of those I have seen cut into 
the sloping soft rock on the lower side of the track before you 
reach Bethany, his emotions at last overcame him, and he 
barst into tears of mingled sorrow and righteous anger, that 
even 2 moment so sacred should be desecrated by such hard- 
ness and blindness. “ Take away thestone,” said he. “ Lord, 
by this time the poor body is corrupt,” said Martha, depre- 
catingly: “he has been dead four days.” “Did I not say,” 
answered Christ, “that, if you believed, you would see the 
glory of God?” ; 

Forthwith they took away the great stone that closed the 
mouth. of the tomb. Then, lifting up his eyes, he said: 
“Father, I thank thee that thou heardest me [in my secret 
prayer already offered]. And I knew that thou hearest me 
always: but I thus give thee thanks aloud because of the 
multitude around, that they may know that thou [and no 
other] didst send me [for my working is in thy power, given 
me by thee].” And when he had spoken thus, he cried with 
a strong, loud voice, “ Lazarus, come forth.” Then, wondrous 
sight, he that was dead rolled towards the light from the 
place where they had laid him; his face covered with a 
napkin, tied over it; his hands and feet bound loosely with 
long strips of linen, used to confine the shroud in which the 
corpse was veiled, ‘“ Loose him, and let him walk,” said 
Christ. He had shown himself indeed the resurrection and 
the life. 

Talbothurst, Bournemouth, England. 





THE CROWNING MIRACLE. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


John records seven miracles before the crucifixion, all 
deeply significant. The raising of Lazarus is the last, and, 
if we can compare miracles, the greatest. It crowns the whole, 
not only by its revelation of the Life-giver, but by its dis- 
closing of Christ’s human sympathy and individualizing love, 
the majesty of the manner of his work, the pathos and-rich 
store of consolation for bleeding hearts, hived in the inimita- 
ble narrative. The direct effect of the miracle in precipi- 
tating Christ’s death is also part of the reason for the minute 
account of it. The story is as inexhaustible as inimitable, 
and we can only skim its surface. The material naturally 
gathers into four portions. 

1, Jesus and Martha; the drawing forth of faith.—It was 

‘like Martha to be in the way to get the news of Christ’s 
arrival, and to rush to him without telling Mary. Grief that 
can work is easier to bear than grief that sits still and broods. 
“Tf thou hadst been here” is not meant for reproach, but 
regret, mingled with trust that somehow Jesus could have 
hindered the blow. Sorrowful hearts are but too apt, like 
the man with the legion, to cut themselves with this sharp 
knife. We all know the bitter thought, “ How different 
everything would have been, if only’— Regret passed quickly 
into a wild hope, which did not venture to name itself. She 
means “resurrection” when ehe only dares to say “ what- 
ever.” - Perhaps she knew of the raisings of Jairus’s daughter 
and the widow’s son. But the wistful belief that Jesus could 
was shaded by a doubt if he would, and her words are a peti- 
tion. The imperfection of her conception is obvious as re- 
gards Chriat’s relation to God and to his own gifts; .but the 
strength of the faith, born of sorrow and sore need, is beauti- 
ful. Despair grasps Jesus, and is transformed into faith that 
dares to expect even impossibilities. Thick smoke-wreaths 
flare up, when they are once set on fire. 

The purpose of Christ's treatment of Martha was to evoke 
and enlighten her faith, which, though not needful for the 
miracle, was needful for her getting the full good of it. So 
his first reply is intentionally indefinite. If the hope she 


expressed were deep and solid, she would apply the promise 


to the moment ; if not, it would sound remote. Jesus grants 
requests, but oftén in such a form that faith is needed to per- 
ceivethegrant. “ The gift doth stretch itself as’ tis received.” 
Will Martha take what is given, or spill the most of it by 
tremulous faith? Her answer is almost impatient, as it puts 
away the far-off prospect as all insufficient for present com- 
fort. Heart's agony makes short work of religious common- 
places, It is a dreary long road to “the last day,” and-she 
wants Lazarus now. How true to nature that putting away 

of the very hope that she had been cherishing! So swiftly 

does the mood change, and what seemed solid melt into cloud. 

But this at least has been gained, that the thought of resur- 
rection has been twice spoken, and the way prepared for the 
full glorious declaration which Jesus offers to her faith: 
“T am the resurrection.” That sets right her notion of his 
relation to his gift, and, in its assumption of the power of his 
personality, contrasts with “God will give it thee.” It also 
meets the sad postponement to a far-off future, and teaches 
that in him standing by her side was power to effect a resur- 
rection now as well as then, Whenever and however it takes 
place, it is his work. 

The order of words is profoundly significant ; for ‘“ resur- 
rection” comes first, not simply as the subject in hand, but 
as being the issue of what is named second, “life.” Jesus is 
the former because he is the latter, and partaking in resur- 
rection is the certain issue of partaking in life. Therefore 
two paradoxes for sense are true on condition of union with 
Jesus by faith. If he is the resurrection, they who believe 
live, though they die. If he is the life, they who, in this 
mortal being, are united to him by faith, never really die; 
for the name of death is not to be given to the physical fact, 
which does not touch the life eternal. United to Jesus, we 
are vital with a life over which the shadow called Death has 
no dominion; and having passed through the dark sea, as 
some bright stream may through a sullen lake, without losing 
its current or a drop of its waters, shall flow on beyond to 
meet the sunny ocean. The resurrection of all believers is 
the consequence of their possession of Christ’s life, 

These were stupendous truths to flash upon tear-dimmed 
eyes, and to be followed by the searching question, “ Believest 
thou this?” But great truths are quickly assimilated by 
deeply moved souls, and lasting faith sometimes grows, or 
becomes conscious of its growth, as fast as Jonah’s gourd. 
Martha’s answer fully accepts the wonderful words, and is not 
rash credulity; for she builds her swift belief on rock, when 
she says, “I have believed that thou art the Christ.” That 
faith had been slow to grow, but it prepared for the unbesi- 
tating acceptance of all that he showed her. 

2. Jesus and Mary; sympathy with grief. The work on 
Martha was done when her faith thus triumphantly closed 
with the great promise, and now she sought her sister.. Appar- 
ently Jesus bade her go; for her words to Mary are scarcely 
her own inference. Her calling “secretly” indicates the 
natural wish to get rid of heartless “comforters,” but the 
effort was vain. Mary’s characteristic swift setting out did 
not shake off the conventional sympathizers, who understood 
sorrow 80 little that they would not let it have a moment of 
solitude to break down in, and be relieved. ‘ 

Note the delicate difference between the sisters, in that 
while both say the same thing, and thereby show how mo- 
notonously they had said it to one another in the four dreary 
days, Mary falls at Christ’s feet, and has no word of hope for 
“even now.” The difference of character makes their treat- 
ment different. Martha got teaching; Mary, sympathy. 
Christ’s tears would do more for her than words. 

That picture of the emotion of Jesus is too sacred for cool 
comment. But we may reverent]y mark the token of Christ’s 
true manhood, in that the sight of tears brings his, as well as 
in that he has tears to be brought. Surely, of all the signs of 
his manhood none is more precious than this. It sanctions 
sorrow, and sets its limits, It reveals the reality of his sym- 
pathy, the depth of his personal affection. It lets us see 
dimly that he could not take away grief without feeling its 
pressure, and that his work was not done without painful cdst. 

But tears were not all that the sight of sorrow evoked. 
That other phase of emotion, described in the margin of the 
Revised Version as “ moved with indignation in the spirit,” 
opens a glimpse into a deep region. What was the cause of 
this strange storm of anger which swept across that calm 
spirit? Surely the most worthy answer is that he saw in this 
one death and these two weeping sisters, as it were, one drop 
in the ocean of woes which covered the earth. He summons 
all the miseries of man before him, and sees them all in con- 
nection with their cause, sin, and possibly the personal tempter, 
whose handiwork of murdering was so near. But that brief 
agitation did not delay his work; and the very fact that he 
felt it, even when the end of the sorrow was so near, shows 
how keen his sympathy was, and is, with transitory ills. If 
Jesus did not feel with us the pains which he knows are brief, 
what pains would he feel ? 

Another apparent taking of human conditions is his ques- 
tion—the only one of the kind in the Gospels—as to the situ- 
ation of the tomb. But perhaps it was rather meant us an 





invitation to the “Jews” to do what they asked him to do,— 
“come and see.” An evident desire for publicity marks him 
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at this stage, and, knowing what would come of it, he courts 
the presence of witnesses. How natural the fresh burst of 
tears as they drew near the tomb! sAnd how cool the criti- 
cisms of the curious group, some struck by the tokens of his 
affection, but not sharing it, and others half seoffing, and sug- 
gesting that his letting so dear a friend die discredited his 
power to cure a blind stranger! Malice is ingenious and 
shallow. Think of men. having actually seen Jesus weeping, , 
and having nothing else to say about it than this! 

3. Jesus at the tomb.—Majestic calm of conscious, un- 
broken communion! The emotion is past, and the habitual 
calm majesty reassumed. The command to take away the 
stone is in accord with Christ’s continual economy in the use 
of miraculous power. Whatever man can do is to be done by 
man; and, besides, the men whose hands rolled away the 
stone were made witnesses of the resurrection. 

John has a delicate touch in reminding us of Martha’s re- 
lationship to “ him that was dead,” as explaining the natural 
shrinking of her love from the exposure of the dear form in its 
dishonor. But she-was faltering in her faith, or she would 
not have sospoken. Therefore Jesus puts out a hand to hold 
her up, as he did to Peter sinking, and his reminder of the 
previous conversation puts its true purport into other words, 
He had, in effect, told her that, if she believed, she would see 
the glory of God, when he had sought to draw out her faith, 


‘and spread before her astonished eyes the resurrection and 


the life which come by faith. Her faith was not the con- 


that the miracle theant and prophesied. The outward fact 
might be seen by eyes all blind to the glory that shone in it. 

With like majesty sounds the solemn thanksgiving before 
the mighty act. It was not a prayer, such as Martha had 
meant. He does not ask for a gift, but he gives thanks. He 
traces, indeed, as always, the miracle to the Father; for he 
does nothing of himself, and gives life to whom he will in 
conformity with the Father’s gift. But that relation is by no 
means parallel with the relation of other men who wrought 
miracles by divine power, and must be taken in conjunction 
with the teaching of Chapter 5; for he has the consciousness 
of unbroken communion with the Father, and of continual 
fulfilment of his will. 

The prayer of thanksgiving, then, was spoken {n order 
that the bystanders might, by hearing it and seeing the mira- 
cle that followed, be led to recognize the true import of the 
miracle as a sign that he was sent from God. The prayer 
was a solemn appeal to God, a confident assumption of what 
was to follow, If it did follow, the appeal was effectual and 
the conclusion plain. 

4. Jesus and the living dead; the life-giving word.—The 
actual miracle is briefly told, but with unsurpassable vivid- 
ness and solemnity, The brief emotion showed the Son of 
man, but, as is always the case, the tokens of his humiliation 
lie side by side with those of his-glory. The same voice that 
had sobbed in human grief now spoke in divine power. Curt 
and authoritative is its utterance. He named the man, who 
still lived. The man heard, wherever he was, and dull as 
his ear was to sisters’ weeping and all earthly noises, 
Wherever: he was, he was not out of reach of Christ’s will, 
and that voice could pierce the depths of the unseen world; 
Christ’s commands run through the universe. The mere 
words were breath, but the will was mighty. Who is he 
whose bare will has power over material existences, and gan 
shoot out its behests wherever there are creatures ? 

Who could paint that picture of the swathed form stum- 
bling from the tomb, bound with hand and foot, and the un- 
accustomed eyes shrinking from the sunlight, which had 
grown strange to them? What awe would await the taking 
away of the napkin from the face, and how the gazers would 
look to see what traces of the unseen world were there! But 
the reticence of the story is one of its charms.- No eye 
is allowed to see the joy of the sisters or to peer into the 
home that night. “ Loose him, and let him go.” ‘Christ’s 
part isdone. Other hands may undo the grave-clothes; his 
will has loosed the grip of death. 


Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 
AN ACTUAL RESURRECTION. 


After many hints, hopes, doubts, and theories, end con- 
fessed impotence of understanding, came an indisputable, 
actual resurrection. Let death’s darkness forever draw off. 

Really dead? Questionless, Three days, hot climate, en- 
tombed. If any still doubt, take the next case of death: 
cracified, spear in heart, death officially certified, 

Look at this case. 

Christ knew he should do it. 
had no surprises. 

It was uttered as greatest comfort to greatest sorrow. How- 
ever great the sorrow at one’s lovers being taken, this Scripture 
is sadder: “The other is left.” To be a perfect repair the 
recovery must be perfect, the mastery over death complete, 


“Brother shall rise.” He 





The recovered life must be no discount on the previous, It . 


dition of the miracle, but it was of her enjoying (seeing) all 
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is more than cent per cent. Every “if thi” and “if that” 
shall be forgotten. _ 

It is not enough for the great Christ to comfort one Martha 
or one family; his heart takes in the whole human family. 
I am the resurrection and the life: the whole of it. Who- 
soever believeth shall never die. Death of body was not seen 
or mentioned in the wide outlook. The only death seen, as 
being the only real horror, was eternal death. . 

Martha did not say, I understand; she could not. She did 
not say, I believe it; she did not (v. 39), But she said, “I 
believe you to be the Christ,” and went right away to tell Mary, 
“The Master of us, death, and all things, is come.” That is 
enough; no word about resurrection. The Master is enough, 
and all. It was so much better to have the Master teach 
Mary than that Martha should bungle at it. 

Christ exulted in his work and triumph (vs. 41, 42). 

The great voice reaches the personal Lazarus, and does all 
its work instantly. After that he can come forth. 

As Christ commanded the parents of the raised damsel to 
give her something to eat, he now commands the Jews. to 
loose him and let him go. He takes men into such partner- 
ship with his great works as they are able to execute. It is 
pretty small. 

It may be no greater when we ourselves are subjects of 
resurrection power, raising us from the death of sin, but it is 
necessary. He gives the life eternal, we come and go accord- 
ing to his command. : 

Is there in our class a need of resurrection power? The 
power is plenty, and it waits. 

University Park, Colo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Lord, if thou hadst been here, my brother had not died (v. 21). 
How natural the impulse, when a loved one has been taken 
from us, to think that, if this or that had been different, the 
dear one would have been preserved from death! But how 
unavailing and how unwise are such regrets! If, indeed, we 
had failed of doing the best that could be done in the light of 
the passing hour, there would be reason for added sorrow and 
for self-reproach, But if all was done that love and knowl- 
edge then suggested as a possibility, it is not right now to 
mourn over the absence of that which was then unavailable. 
He who knew all things, and who had all power, deemed it 
best for us not to have other help than that we made use of. 
A. regret over his withholding is a complaint of his course. 

Whosoever liveth and believeth on me shall never die. Be- 
lievest thou this? (v. 26.) Believest thou this? What a dis- 
mal world this world of the dying would be without this 
belief! How this belief irradiates the gloom of those tem- 
porary partings between believers in Christ which death 
enforces! This truth of the deathlessness of the beliéver is 
a hope to many; it is a conviction to fewer. The difference is 
a great one between having it as a hope and having it as a 
belief. Believest thou this? 

When Jesus... saw her weeping, and the Jews also weeping, 
++. he groaned in the spirit, and was troubled, ... Jesus wept 
(vs. 33, 35). There are other tears than hopeless tears. There 
are other groanings in spirit than those of repining or of 
despair. The heart will swell and the eyes will fill with 
loving sympathy when those who are dear to us are in sorrow; 
and our very purpose and endeavor of struggling for their 
help in the hour of their greatest need will] cause us to suffer 
with them and for them so long as they are yet unrelieved. 
If Jesus could groan in spirit and be troubled, and could weep, 
as he stood by a tomb from which he was to call forth the 
dead to new life here on earth, he will not count it a weak- 
ness or a lack of faith on our part that we are troubled mourn- 
ers over our dead who are to return to us here no more, or 
that we groan in spirit in our heart-straining struggles to give 
help and comfort to those who are most sorely bereaved by 
the death which has summoned us to this ministry of con- 
solation. 

The Jews therefore said, Behold how he loved him ! (¥.36.) Love 
will show itself. And the world is sure to have an interest 
in one who hes a loving heart and evidences.it. A man is 
always the gainer in the estimation of the world through 
loving a friend tenderly and loyally. It is to any man’s 
credit to be a loving friend, and everybody recognizes that 
fact. But there was never another love like the love of 
Jesus ; and when the Jews had a gleam of that love, as they 
saw its exhibit over the death of Lazarus, they realized that 
his was no common love. Weshould all feel that way, if we 
but caught the faintest gleam of that love as it is at present 
for the least worthy of the loved ones of Jesus. 

Jesus saith, Take ye away the stone (v.39). Jesus might have 
made the dead come from the tomb while the stone was in its 
place; or, again, he might have made the stone roll itself 
away. But that is not God’s way of having his work done 
here on earth. God calls on his children to do for themselves 
all that they can do in his service, and to make a wise use of 
all the means at their disposal, even when he plans a miracle 
in their behalf. To fail of conforming to this method of 
God’s providences, shows presumption rather than faith, 


Jesus lifted up his eyes, and said, Father, I thank thee that thou 
heardgst me (v, 41). No prayer for help has been men- 
tioned, nor is any answer to a prayer yet disclosed. The first 
word of Jesus to his Father in this record is this word of 
thanks for an answer to prayer. This is not the common 
order in such a case, but it would be well if it were common. 
Thanks to God ought to be more prominent than petitions to 
God. Prayer can go up silently. Praise can be outspoken 
with seemliness. And the child of God who is in loving 
communion with God can have an assurance of the answer to 
his prayer before the results of that answer are manifest to 
others. He who speaks to God trustfully shall be spoken 
to by God lovingly. The heart that is open to God in confi- 
dence shall be comforted with a sense of the unfailing minis- 
try of God’s love. 

Because of the multitude which standeth around I said it, that 
they may believe that thou didst send me (v. 42). Our deepest 
and most sacred experiences of God’s love are known only to 
God and ourselves, They cannot be shared with others. 
They could not be understood by others. But, again, we are 
God's representatives, or God’s witnesses, to others; and in 
this relation and character we must make such use of all of 
God’s dealings with us as will enable us most effectively to 
witness for God in the sphere where we represent him, It 
ought to be evident to others that God has sent us to illus- 
trate and to declare his love. In our living and doing, and 
in our praying and praising, it is for us, by his grace and in 
his strength, to give proof that we were sent by him. 

Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


In the little town of Bethany there dwelt a family of the 
Master’s dearest friends, There were three in that little 
circle——Mary, Martha, and Lazarus. To that family, as to 
all families, sooner or later, there came sickness, and at last 
death. In their deep trouble the sisters sent to Jesus, and 
told him that Lazarus was sick. Jesus did not go to them at 
once; but, when the proper time came, he started from the 
east of the Jordan, and came to the town of Bethany. Laza- 
rus was dead by this time, and buried. The sisters were 
mourning over their loss, and with them were many of their 
Jewish friends, who had come to their house to,sympathize 
with them. At this point the text of our lesson takes up the 
narrative. Call out, by questions, the rest of the story. Try, 
as far as possible, to make clear and vivid to the class the 
wonderful nature of the miracle that the Master wrought at 
the open sepulcher of Lazarus. Then go on to ask the schol- 
ars how many cases we have of resurrections in the life of the 
Master. To us, indeed, this case seems more wonderful than 
either of the other two; for Lazarus had been dead for four 
days, while in the other cases death had only just set his seal 
on his victims, But I suppose that really it was just as easy 
for Jesus to raise Lazarus as it was to call the widow's son, or 
the ruler’s daughter, from death. 

Now go on to call attention to the fact that to all homes 
there comes, sooner or later, sorrow, sickness, and death. If 
we become Christians, this does not prevent sorrow from 
assailing us. Some young people are wrongly taught that, if 
they become followers of the Master, their lives will have 
nothing but joy inthem, This isa mistake. The believer 
has to take his share of sorrow, and in time he too must lie 
down on his death-bed, In this respect he does not differ in 
any way from him who is an unbeliever. The Master once 
frankly said to his disciples, “In the world ye shall have 
tribulation.” Let no one, then, think that because trouble 
comes to him, therefore the Lord has cast him off. I have 
had persons say to me, “I do not understand why the Lord 
sends such trouble to me. I think he must have forgotten 
me.” No; that is no proof that he has forgotten you. Had 
he forgotten Mary and Martha, because he did not at once 
come when they called for him? No. He tarried for a 
good purpose. So, in our cases, it may be that God lets deep 
affliction fall upon us; for he knows that it is for our good. 
In fact, this is exactly what the Apostle Paul says: “ For we 
know that all things” (this means afflictions as well as joys) 
“work together for good to them that love God.” When, 
then, we are called upon to go through sorrow, let us try and 
remember that it is for our good; and when we pray to God 
to deliver us, and he does not at once see fit to do so, we will 
do well to recall the experience of Mary and her sister while 
they waited in vain for Jesus to come to them and prevent 
their brother from dying. 

Ah, but some scholar will say Jesus did come to them, and 


Though there was the sorrow at the parting with the loved 
one, there was the most comforting presence of the Master 
himself; and that took away the sting of death. Thisisa 
comfort that believers may have, which cannot be shared by 
the unbeliever. The Master will come to them in whatever 
trouble they are, and will help them bear the burden, so that 
they can truly say his yoke is easy and his burden light. 


times when we mourn the death of our dear ones who have 
trusted in him, we have also the comfort that comes from the 
assurance that a glorious resurrection awaits them at the last 
day. We lay away the bodies of our dear ones in the sure 
hope of a glorious triumph at last. This takes from death its 
bitterest sting, and makes it possible for us to look, not only 
into the grave, but through the grave to the other side, where 
all is light and peace; for the Christian, death is only a tran- 
sition from this life to one of far greater joy and happiness 
than this world can ever give. “Blessed are the dead which 
die in the Lord from henceforth: Yea, saith the Spirit, that 
they may rest from their labors, and their works do follow 
them.” Death is a vacation from sin and sorrow, and a vaca- 
tion, too, that has no ending. Children do not mourn when 
vacation comes; for it means going home and having a good 
time. So, too, to the Christian, death means going home, to 
be with his Lord and Master, and having such a good time 
as in this world he can never have. This is our comfort, and 
is enough for us when we are called upon to say farewell to our 
loved ones; for, though they go through the valley of the 
shadow of death, they can sing, “I will fear no evil: for thou 
art with me; thy rod and thy staff they comfort me.” 

Thus the best comfort that Jesus could bring into the 
house Of Mary and Martha at Bethany, he can and does 
bring into the homes of his followers, when they are called to 
pass through the experiences that came to the Master’s friends 
in that little village. Could we ask for more? 

Yew York City. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER, 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


For little children, more of this narrative should be given 
than is contained in the verses selected. 


Bethany. Question a little on the cure of the blind man and 
the talk about the good shepherd, both of which offended 
the Pharisees; and tell of Jesus’ going back to Galilee for the 
last time. When he returned to Jerusalem, his enemies took 
up stones to stone him; but he went beyond the river Jordan 
(use map or blackboard), perhaps thirty miles away. In the 
little town of Bethany was a home Jesus often visited, A 
man named Lazarus, and his two sisters, Martha and Mary, 
lived there. What were their names? Martha seems to 
have been the housekeeper, careful and troubled about many 
things; for one day Jesus told her so. Mary sat near Jesus 
to hear his every word, to watch his face, while Martha, who 
might have been glad to do so, was busy preparing to enter- 
tain the Master and his disciples. She asked Jesus if hedid 
not care that Mary left her to serve alone. She knew how 
quickly Mary would obey him, and asked that he would bid 
her help. But Jesus only told her that she need not be so 
worried, and that Mary had chosen well. 

Whom Jesus Loved.—We are sure that Jesus loved the 
Bethany home; that the one who had no place of his own to 
lay his head was welcome to rest there; he loved each one 
of thg family. Working, worrying Martha is nated first; 
for we read, “ Now Jesus loved Martha, and her sister, and 
Lazarus.” What earthly honors or record cotld compare 
with being ever remembered and hamed as those whom Jesus 
loved? It was the beloved disciple who gladly wrote it; he 
knew the meaning and the value of such affection, for four 
times we find mention of himself ashim “ whom Jesus loved.” 

The Message to Jesus.—Why had Jesus gone away from 
Jerusalem? The sisters in Bethany knew where; and when 
their brother was sick, they, no doubt, thought and said, “If 
Jesus could only be here!” Lazarus grew worse; they de- 
cided to send to Jesus; this was the message: “ He whom 
thou lovest is sick.” See how sire they were of his love; hé 
loved them, and they knew it, and for love’s sake could claim 
and expect his help. Did they ask Jesustocome? Did they 
ask him to cure? They so trusted and believed in him that 
they were sure it would be enough to let him know that they 
were in trouble. 

Jesus Waited.—Did Jesus go hurrying to Bethany? He 
waited two days, and then said to his disciples that he would 
go into Judea, They reminded him that the Jews wanted 





did raise their brother from the grave, but he does not come | 
to us in this way. Yes, he came to them that time; but | 
when Lazarus died again, as he did, Jesus did not raise him | 
a second time from the dead.* The fact is, that Jesus some- | 
times gives us just the answer to our prayers that we desire; 
and sometimes he denies us that answer, because he knows | 
that it is not best for usto have it. But there is one thing 
that he is always ready to give us, and that is his presence in 
the time of sorrow. I haveseen the room of death almost 





visibly shine with the felt presence of the Lord himself, 


to stone him, and wondered that he would go there; then he 
said to them, “Our friend Lazarus is fallen asleep; but I go, 
that I may awake him.” “If he is fallen asleep,” they said, “he 
will recover.” How the sisters must have watched and waited, 


| listening for every foot-fall; hoping, praying, that Jesus would 


come! But it seemed to them too late; for still away from 
them, waiting until the right time to bless, Jesus was telling 
his disciples plainly, “ Lazarus is dead.” 

Jesus near Bethany.—Martha heard that Jesus was coming; 
Mary sat still in the house, but Martha went to meet him, 


But besides the presence and comfort of the dear Lord in ° 


Bethany.—Show on the map the Mount of Olives and . 
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and said, “ Lord, if thou hadst been here, my brother had not 
died.” Were they words of blame? Was she afraid he 
might think she meant,“ Why did you not come sooner?” 
She went on, “ Even now I know that, whatsoever thou shalt 
a-k of God, God will give thee.” Had the sisters thought 
of the raler’s dead daughter whose hand Jesus took and said, 
* Maiden, arise,” and she lived again? In those lonely nights, 
‘in the stricken home, had they talked of the widow weeping 
by the bier of her only son, on the way to the grave? But 
Lazarus—dead, buried, and a great stone against the cave in 
the rock where he had been laid—seemed gone forever. 

Jesus’ Words.—Jesus said to Martha, “ Thy brother shall 
rise again.” “ Yes,” she said, “I know that he shall rise 
again in the resurrection at the last day.” The sisters be- 
lieved that, but how desolate would the rest of tlieir earthly 
lives be without their only support and protector! Jesus 
said to Martha, “I am the resurrection, and the life.” He 
wanted her to understand that all life was in him, the life of 
body and soul in his power, that those who believe in him 
shall never die, that no death or change of the body can 
destroy the soul that is fixed on him. Jesus asked if she 
believed what he said; she answered, “ Yea, Lord: I have 
believed that thou art the: Christ, the Son of God.” Then 
she left him and went to Mary, and said, “The Master is here, 
and calleth thee.” Mary went quickly, met him, fell at his 
feet with the same words, “If thou hadst been here”— The 
Jews followed when Mary went out; for they said, she- was 
going to the tomb to weep there. B 

Jesus’ Tears,—Jesus talked with Martha in her grief; but 
even though’ he knew the comfort and joy he was 60 soon to 
bring, when he saw Mary weep, and her friends weeping with 
her, he groaned in spirit and was troubled. “Where have 
yelaid him?” They went with Jesus to the tomb. What 
does the shortest verse in the Bible say that he did, as he 
stood before that closed tomb? There were never two other 
words that have comfgrted so many griefs as that little verse 
has done. Since we know that Jesus wept, we are sure he 
sees and knows every tear of sorrow, is touched with pity for 
every desolate heart, every stricken mourner. What did the 
Jews say about Lazarus when they saw Jesus’ tears? Some 
of them asked each other if this man who opened blind eyes 
could not have kept the man from dying. 

Jesus’ Prayer.—There was something to be done by those 
standing by. Jesus bade them take away the stone from the 
door of the tomb. Martha reminded Jesus that Lazarus had 
been buried four days, and the body must have changed. 
Jesus reminded her of what he had said to her; then they 
took away the stone. John, who must have stood with the 
watching group at the grave, tells how Jesus lifted up his 
eyes and said, “Father.” First he gave thanks. Did he ask 
God to give back life to the dead? He needed not to ask for 
the power he had already, but he told the Father that he 
prayed because’ of the people who stood by, that they might 
believe that the Father sent him. 

Jesus’ Call.—“ Lazarus, come forth.” Jesus* spoke with a 
loud voice. Did his words wake the dead? It was by his 
will the spirit came again to the cold still body, and the 
quickened ear heard his call. He spoke that those around 
might hear and see when the man arose and stood, his face 
bound around with a napkin. He was wrapped in long bands 
of cloth wound round and round his body, which bound his 
hands and feet. “Loose him;and let him go,” said Jesus; 
but we have not a word of the home-going and the joy in the 
Bethany household. Are there homes now where Jesus is 
welcomed ? . 

Many practical precious truths are here for the teacher, so 
evident they do not need even a hint; but for children, who 

. do have real sorrows, often not sufficiently realized or regarded 
by grown people, there is a share of the comfort and hope. 
What proofs have we that children are among those whom 
Jesus loves? Even little ones can appreciate the tender love 
and sympathy of Christ; and the reunion with those who are 
gone, in a heavenly home where he abides. 


Louisville, Ky. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S., 
CaNon OF DURHAM. 


“T Know tuat He Sant Rise acarn.”—“ It was a cave,: 


and a stone lay upon it.” There is not a glen, not a hillside, 
in Palestine, which does not to this day bear its silent testi- 
mony to the faith of the Jews of olden time in the resurrec- 
tion of the body. Not even the Egyptians could surpass them 
in their reverence for the remains of the dead. The rock- 
hewn tombs are almost the one indelible record of the chil- 
dren of Israel left in their own land. The character of the 
country lent itself naturally to the provision of permanent 
barial-places. Central Palestine is one labyrinth of hills and 
network of narrow valleys, with low cliffs of chalk and soft 
limestone, which could easily be hollowed into the sepulchral 
chambers where each family laid its dead. There was no 
need to occupy the surface of the soil by cemeteries and grave- 
yards. Caves were enlarged or formed in the hill facing the 
ancestral farm, and in these one generation after another found 


its The Jews never, with the single exception 

of the royal family, were buried within the walls of a city or 

village. In Bethany, now talled El-Lazariyeh,—or, rather, 

El-‘Azartyeh, as the Arabs took the “L” for their article,— 

“the place of Lazarus,” who is reckoned among the saints of 

Mohammedanism, we are shown an old tower called Lazarus’ 

castle, and, close by, his tomb, over which a mosk has been 

erected, and yet in which, by astrange communism, the Latins 

at certain times celebrate mass, But the reputed sepulcher 

carries its own refutation with it. It is aevault to which we 

descend by a flight of steps, and neither in form nor position 

does it bear the slightest resemblance to a Jewish tomb. It 

is under the mosk, and it is said that the steps were hewn to 

permit the Christians to visit it without passing through the 
Moslem building. But tombs, as we have said, were never 
in a village, and the Bible narrative implies that Lazarus was 
buried some distance from the house. There are numerous 
rock-hewn sepulchers in the neighborhood, especially on the 
sides of the ravine leading down to Jericho, any one of which 
might have been the grave of Lazarus. These tombs are all 
formed on one pattern, a doorway, which was always closed 
by a massive stone slab, opening into a square chamber, on 
three sides of which are rows of kékim, that is, recesses, into 
which a body could be thrust, each recess being about six feet 
deep. There are usually in the three inner walls of a large 
family mausoleum three tiers of these recesses, of three kékim 
in each, making twenty-seven in all. When the kékim were all 
occupied, another chamber was hewn farther into the hillside, 
leading from the outer one; and I have sometimes found four 
such chambers, with one common entrance. Such were the 
ordinary burial-places of all above the very poorest. The 
sumptuous tombs near Jerusalem, known as “the Tombs of 
the Kings,” “the Tombs of the Prophets,” etc., are all merely 
elaborations of the same structural ides. In some simpler 
tombs there are no kékim, but the body was simply laid on 
the floor of the cave. In others, it was placed on a shelf 
lengthways, Thus probably was Lazarus, and certainly thus 
was our Lord laid. This care to secure the remains of the 
departed from disturbance or desecration clearly points to a 
faith in the resurrection of the body, as emphatically declared 
by Martha; and which, although it has been maintained not 
to be taught in the Old Testament, was undoubtedly held 
from the earliest times by all save those who considered them- 
selves the philosophers, the higher critics, the Sadducees, a 
comparatively late sect. - 

“Sue GorrH unto THE GRAvE TO WEEP THERE.”— 
The custom of visiting the grave, for the purpose of weeping 
there, at certain times, still remains, both among Jews and Mos- 
lems, as in the days of our Lord. After the burial there are 
three days of lamentation, and twenty-seven more of mourn- 
ing. During the three days the hired mourning women main- 
tain an almost ceaseless wail. During the remainder of the 
month the women of the family visit the tomb daily, to weep 
and lament. All the ceremonies connected with this weeping 
at the grave are minutely laid down by the Talmud. The 
friends are to accompany the mourners, but at a respectful 
distance, as the Jews followed Mary to the grave. They are 
to sit down behind the women, and weep and meditate ; then 
they are to rise and stand silent for a while, and then sit down 
and weep again, repeating the ceremony seven times, till the 
chief monrner signs to them to depart. The walk from 
Bethany toward the probable site of the village tombs is one 
of striking interest. We ascend a hill, and then rapidly 
descend towards the Jordan valley, with rock-hewn sepul- 
chers on either side, On the opposite hill stands, full in 
sight, a squalid village, called Abu Dis, to which no conjec- 
ture has yet attached an ancient equivalent. It is the only 
village, past or present, on the way. I think we can scarcely 
hesitate to identify it as that toward which the eyes of our 
Lord were turned as he said, “Go into the village over 
against you, and straightway ye shall find an ass tied.” As 
we stand and look at it from this little knoll, our guide points 
out to us a large, flat stone, which is kissed by every pilgrim, 
as being ‘the seat on which Martha rested while waiting for 
the arrival of Jesus. 


The College, Durham, England. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM EWING. 


“To Weer THERE.”—When one dies, the women around 
gather quickly to the house of the dead, to comfort the 
bereaved. Much of the “eomforting” consists in simply weep- 
ing withthem. Sometimes it happens that the nearer relatives 
(or one of them) have suffered such a shock that grief refuses 
to express itself in the usual way. In such cases the belief is 
that of the maidens in Tennyson’s “ Princess:” “She must 
weep, or she will die.” Then are brought women skilled in 
singirg sad songs and extemporizing moving couplets in 
praise of the departed, thus, if possible, to open the fountains 
of tears. For many months the females of the household 
will go at times to the grave of father, brother, or husband, 
to weep there, and are joined by relatives and friends. The 
place for mother, sister, or widow, is at the head of the grave; 
others sit in order around. If the dead has been taken in 





Not long ago, on entering the Protestant graveyard at Naza- 
reth, my attention was arrested by a loud wailing from one 
corner of the enclosure. Some seven or eight women sat 
around the grave of one who had recently been cut down in 
early life. Singing, singly and all together, swaying their 
bodies, wailing aloud, and beating on their breasts, their ex- 
citement was wrought to a high pitch, and they presented a — 
picture of uncommon distress. Save among strict Moslems, 
who reckon excessive weeping a reproach to God, the grief of 
Orientals is unrestrained and tempestuous, and‘is stayed only 
by exhaustion. It is almost impossible for the beholder not 
to be deeply affected by it, even if he knows that the tears 
will soon be dried, and the sorrow apparently forgotten. 
“Benotp How He Lovep Hia.”—The message of the 
sisters to Jesus was, “He whom thou lovest is sick;” the 
evangelist says, “Jesus loved Martha,” etc.; and John calls 
himself “the disciple whom Jesus loved.” It is thus that an 
Oriental almost always expresses himself in reference to one 
whose friendship he esteems highly, more especially if he be 
his superior in rank : “He loves me very much.” Just when 
I had written these lines, a Syrian gentleman called, who, in 
conversation regarding a former consul at Damascus, whose 
friendship he had counted a high honor, used exactly these 
words: “ He loved me very much.” 

Tiberias, Palestine, 

“Many oF THE Jews HAD CoME.,.TO CONSOLE THEM.” 
—According to the ancient Jewish ritual, those who came to 
condole with the mourners had to return with them from the 
grave to the house, there to station themselves in a circle 
around the mourners, repeating prayers and offering consola- 
tion. The rule was that this circle of consolers should con- 
sist of not less than ten persons; but it usually consisted of 
many more. In token of grief, the couches upon which the 
mourners and the consolers sat were lowered so as to come 
nearer to the ground, or else all sat upon the ground, The 
consolers remained with the mourners during the days of 
mourning; but there was a certain defense from this pub- 
licity in the fact that the consoler had no right to speak 
until the mourner spoke; aud the mourner had the privi- 
lege, further, of indicating, by nodding, that he was now com- 
forted, and that the consolers need not continue to sit around 
him any longer. 

“He Satz Rise acary ix THE RBsurRection.”—In 
spite of Sadducean denial, the doctrine of the resurrectign 
was fully believed in by the mass of the Jews, How crude 
their views were, in some instances, is evident from the brief 
summary on this point by Edersheim: ‘‘ According to the 
Midrash, all circumcised Israel would then [in the days of 
King Messiah] be-released from Gehenna, and the dead 
raised,—according to some authorities, by the Messiah, to | 
whom God would give the key of the resurrection from the 
dead @®anh. 113 a). This resurrection would take place in 
the land of Israel; and those of Israel who had been buried 
elsewhere would have to roll underground,—not without suf- 
fering pain (Kethub. 111 a)—till they reached the sacred 
soil, Probably the reason of this strange. idea, which was 
supported by an appeal to the direction of Jacob and Joseph 
as to their last resting-place, was to induce the Jews, after 
the final desolation of their land, not to quit Palestine.” 

“HE HATH BEEN Deap Four Days.”-—It was the belief 
of the ancient Jews that the spirit of a dead man hovered 
over his grave for three days, seeking for an opportunity to 
re-enter the body. On the fourth day after death, it was said, 
the countenance of the dead man altered; and the spirit, see- 
ing the change, knew that there was no longer any possibility 
of its return, and took its flight to the region of the dead. 

“Bounp Hand AnD Foot with Grave-CiLorHEs.”—In 
the preparation of the body for the tomb among the Orientals, 
the jaw. is bound up with a handkerchief. In the case of the 
poor, the body is then enclosed in a single cotton garment; in 
the case of others, it is wrapped in cloths of several textures, 
from the thin muslin which is next the body, to the Cashmere 
shawl which forms the outer wrapping. In one respect, mod- 
ern Oriental custom seems to differ from the ancient.. Laza- 
rus is described as coming from the tomb bound hand and - 
foot. The Orientals of the present keep the bandages tied 
till the funeral procession reaches the tomb, when the ban- 
dages are untied, and the Cashmere shawl is rent, so that the 
body may be ready to start up free on the day of resurrection. 





; 
QUESTION HINTS. 
BY PROFESSOR AMOS R. WELLS. 
FOR THE TEACHER. 

1, Tue InreRvAL.—How long time is here passed over by 
John? (John7:2; 10:22,40.) Where was this time spent? 
(Loke 9:51; 17:11.) How wasit spent? (Luke 9:56; 10: 
1, 25; 11: 14; 12:1; 18: 10, 22, ete., to Luke 17 : 10.) 

2. Human Sorrow (John 11: 1-20).—Where was Beth- 
any? (John 11:18.) What is known of the characters of 
Mary, Martha, and Lazarus? of their connection with Jesus? 
(Luke 10: 38-42; John 12: 1-8.) - What facts hint that they 
were wealthy? (John 11:19; 12: 5) that Lazarus was the 





the flower of his age, sad indeed are the ditties that are sung. 


youngest? (John 11: 1, 5) that they were orphans? (John 
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12:2; Matt. 26:6.) How far was Bethabara from Bethany? 
Why did not the sisters’ message explicitly ask Jesus to come? 
Why did Christ delay two days? (John 2; 4; 11: 15, 39.) 
Why are the answers to our prayers often postponed ? 

8. Human Farra (vs. 21, 22).—How do you account for 
the four days’ delay? (John 11: 6,17.) Why were the dis- 
ciples there? Where was this conversation held? (John 
11:20.) Had Christ received the message before, or after, 
Lazarus’ death? What cry like Martha’s did Christ utter on 
the cross? (Matt. 27:46.) What is Christ's remedy for such 
doubts? (Luke 12:6,7.) What miracles of Christ may have 
giver Martha hope? (Luke7: 11-17; Matt. 9: 23-26.) Why 
were Ohrist’s prayers so powerful? (John 9:31.) In what 
words does Christ promise us similar power? (Matt. 21 : 22; 
Mark 11: 24; Luke 11: 9; John 14: 13.) 

4. Drvrxe AssurING (vs. 23-27).—Aside from Christ, what 
assurance have we of our immortality? What did Christ 
teach about the resurrection? (Mark 12: 25-27; Lukel4: 
14; 20: 38; John 5:29; 6:40.) How was this an advance 
over Old Testament teaching? (Acts 23:8; Dan. 12'$ 2; 
Luke 20: 37; Isa. 26:19; Hos. 13:14.) How does verse 
25 correct verse 22? (John 10: 30.) How is it that Christ 
is, rather than causes, life and resurrection? (John 5: 26; 
17 : 22, 23.) If we believe this, how will we regard death ? 
(John 11:11.) What isthe significance of the change of 
tense in the Revised Version of verse 27? What is the 
advantage in repeated declarations of long-accepted beliefs? 

5. Human WEAKNEss (vs, 28-32).—Why was Mary called 
secretly ? (John 11:16.) What kinds of calls from Christ 
are we apt to answer quickly, and what slowly? Why, prob- 

ably, did Martha and Mary use the same words? (vs, 21, 32.) 
‘ 6. Drvine Sorrow (vs. 33-38).—Why was Jesus “ moved 
with indignation”? (v: 33, Rev. Ver. marg., cf. vs. 37, 38.) 
What verse is the shortest in the Bible, yet one of the fullest ? 
On what other occasion did the Saviour weep? (Luke 19:41.) 
Is this a manifestation of the human, or of the divine, in 
him? (Psa. 103: 13; Rom. 8: 26.) Why do the Jews men- 
tion the miracle of the blind man, rather than the two rais- 
ings of the dead? When can we argue justly that because 
Christ ean, therefore he should? (Gen, 18: 25.) How did 
the Jews fashion their graves ? 

7. Drvirt Power (vs. 39-44).—How only did the Jews 
embalm? (John 19:40.) Why does Christ require belief of 
Martha, and of us, though we do not know what he will do? 
(Phil. 3:10.) Why would not men have been more likely 
to believe Christ divine if he had worked his miracles as in 
his‘own power? Why did Clirist shout “with a loud voice”? 
Why did Christ set the bystanders to work? How might 
this miracle be considered a misfortune to Lazarus? to his 
sisters? to Christ? But what priceless truths does this event 
teach the world? (Heb. 4: 15; Col. 1:17; John 10,10; 
11 : 25.) 

FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 

1. What had Christ had to do with Lazarus and his sisters 

before Lazarus died? 2, Where was he when Lazarus died? 


3. Why did he not go at once, when sent for? 4. How did 


Mary and Martha receive him? 5, How did he show his 
own sorrow? 6. What outward means did he use, to work 
the miracle? 7. What is the miracle to teach us? (golden 
text.) 8. If we believe that, how wiil we feel about death? 


Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 





SOCIOLOGICAL NOTES. 


Very significant for the subsequent history, of the kingdom 
of Christ is his contact with the families who come into the 
gospel story. There are but two of these which we can 
locate with definiteness,—the household of Bethany, and that 
of the mother of the evangelist Mark, who owned the Garden 
of Gethsemane, and in whose precincts our Lord was arrested. 
When the synoptic Gospels were written, it still was dangerous 
to designate with distinctness the households in which our 
Lord found welcome. Thus Mark merely indicates his own 
presence at the arrest by mentioning that “a certain young 
man followed with him, having a linen cloth cast about him, 
over his naked body;” that is, as suddenly called’ out from 
his bed by “‘the multitude with swords and staves,” and its 
nocturnal din. Luke mentions Martha, Mary, and Lazarus 
as receiving him into their house, but avoids saying where 
they lived. Allthree of the synoptics omit the great miracle 
of recalling Lazarus from the dead, while John, writing as 
the only survivor of those who were present, tells it in its 
proper place. It therefore is safe to assume that there were 
more than these two homes to which our Lord was welcome. 

Brief as are the notices of Bethany, they have dn inex- 
haustible significance as exhibiting our Lord’s consecration 
of the household life of his people. He comes thrice to 
Bethany: (1) In the time of ordinary life and toil, to share 
their every-day food, and to rebuke the anxiety of the sister 
who seemed to think common things not good enough for his 
participation. As Father Miles used to say, “ Martha was 
busied about much serving, fryin’ fritters, and makin’ ginger- 
bread, and sich like.” But he is not 

“ Too good 
For human nature’s daily food,” 


and “‘the one thing needful” to a real welcome of him is 
Mary’s welcoming heart. 

His second visit is'in the time of sore sorrow. “The heart 
knoweth its own bitterness” at such times, “ and a stranger in- 
termeddleth not therewith.” But to his people’s hearts he is 
no stranger, and in the face of life’s greatest losses wé hear 
his words of sublime comfort: “I am the resurrection and 
the life.” Death is as nothing in his presence, because he 
has gone through it, and holds the key to its darkest rooms, 
So he comes still, even without the miracle, to turn the sor- 


| row of the mourning household to joy. 


His last visit was when they made him a joyful supper, and 
Martha served, and Lazarus sat at meat with him, and Mary 
brought forth her precious spikenard to anoint his feet. For 
the feasts of earth, when they were feasts indeed, and not 
mere occasions of social ostentation, he had an especial relish. 


the divine kingdom. So there could be no more fitting time 
for his presence in the family circle of his friends. There he 
comés to heighten and sweeten social gladness, and to elevate 
feeling to the height of the rapture that animated Mary’s 
act, and to give a foretaste of the things reserved for his own 
in the larger life beyond death. 

As the church has grown and spread, the household of 
Bethany has multiplied itsélf as regards its essential relations 
to Christ, in the myriads of Christian households who have 
known the Master truly present in their daily toil, their sad 
sorrows, and their family joys. The Christian household has 
been the creation of the Spirit which takes of Christ’s and 
manifests it unto us. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





CAN HE GIVE ME LIFE? 





HE SAYS, 


| LAZARUS, 
COME FORTH, 
AND LI¥E. 


BELIEVE 
ON ME,. 





“That ye may know that the Son of man hath 
power.” 








THE SAVIOUR’S COMFORT. 





PROMISE. 
SYMPATHY. 
BLESSING. 





WEEP WITH THEM THAT WEEP. 











Tux HUMAN SIDE: 


JESUS WEPT. 


I 
Tue DIVINE SIDE: 


LAZARUS, ‘COME FORTH. 














HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“Jesus wept! those tears are over.” 
‘When gathering clouds around I view.” 
**God calling yet! shall I not hear?” 
“T must walk through the valley and the shadow.” 
“ Jesus is tenderly calling thee home.” 
“ Jesus knows thy sorrow.” 
“Low in the grave he lay.” 
‘On the resurrection morning.” 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


The teachings of this lesson are for those whose dear ones 
have already died, or who fear death for their dear ones, or 
who face the possibility of their own death. Who are shut 
out from the scope of this classifying ? 

Death is an enemy. Death can be triumphed over, but 
death can never be reckoned asa friend. “The last enemy 
that shall be abolished is death;” ‘but that end is not yet. 

“The air is full of farewells to the dying, 
And mournings for the dead.” 
And the dread of death to those whom we love, even if not 
for ourselves, is on us all. 

Only One in all the world’s story has ever dared claim 
power over death; and his words alone ring out a peal of 
hope in this world, where without them despair would be 
absolute: “I am the resurrection and the life: he that be- 
lieveth on me, though he die, yet shall he live: and whoso- 
ever liveth and believeth on me, shall never die.” 

“ Believest thou this?” 

Oh, the comfort of these words! Oh, the blessedness of 





the confidence that they justify! Death as an enemy mav 





His parables show that he saw in them the human symbol of } 


still strike down’ those who are dearer to us than life; but 
death has no permanent power over the believers in Jesus 
whom he seems to overcome. “The dead in Christ shall 
rise,” afid the living believer in Christ shall never be van- 
quished by death. 


: 


ADDED POINTS. } 


Our Lord could have kept our dear ones from death if he 
had known their case, and had deemed it best to spare them, 
Can we suppose that, with reference to them, there was any 
oversight or lack of love on his part? 

Even now our Lord could restore them to us, if it were 
wise for him to do so. If we think he has made any mistuke 
in permitting their death, we shall be justified in praying him 
to correct it. J/— 

Living is dying, and dying is living, to the believer in 
Jesus. He who is in Christ is in “the land of the dying” 
until he dies, and then he enters “ the land of the living.” 

Jesus is not so far away as we may have thought when 
trouble,comes to us; “The Master is here, and he calleth 
thee.” 

Death is a proof of the great conflict going on in the, uni- 
verse. The heart of Jesus was stirred to its depths in the 
thought of that conflict. We also ought to have feeling on 
this subject, and arouse to our part in the struggle. 

He who wept over the temporary power of death will not 
be lacking in tenderest sympathy with those who weep be+ 
cause of death’s work. 

The voice of Jesus, that could raise the dead, ought to be 
sufficient to arouse us to new life. 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


———_@————_ 


{In view of the fact that the reception of a complimentary 
copy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor or publisher 
receiving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of his 
periodical, the proprietors of The Sunday School Times have 
decided to decline to receive a copy of any book, from its author 
or publisher, with a view to its notice in these pages. From 
among the many new books issuing from the press, such, and 
such only, are selected, for notice in this department, as are, in 
the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of the’ 
readers of The Sunday School Times. Books that are desired 


.| for such notice are purchased through the ordinary trade chans 


nels, Announcements of new books, either by circular or by 
personal letter, are, however, always welcomed by the Editor.] 


LIFE AND TIMES OF ISAIAH* 


The works of Profegsor Sayce are distinguished for 
originality of conception and freshness in the handling 
of theirthemes. The high respect of this English scholar 
for the Bible, and the influence of his believing disposi- 
tion on all his writings, render his archeological, histori- 
cal, and philological researches in the fields of Egyptology 
and Assyriology especially acceptable and useful to every” 
student of the Bible. His Life and Times of Isaiah as 
illustrated by Contemporary Monuments exhibits these 
characteristics in an eminent degree. 

After a thorough study of the monumenis and docu- 
ments, inside and outside of the Hebrew canon, and espe- 
cially of the cuneiform records, which are so indispensable 
to the correct understanding of Isaiah’s time, Professor 
Sayce draws in broad outline the political background of 
the history; removes the seeming inconsistencies between 
the chronology of the kings of Samaria and the contem- 
porary sovereigns of Judah, which expositors have long 
encountered; explains the sudden change in the politics 
of Western Asia by the rise and the new efforts of the 
mighty second Assyrian Empire; describes strikingly 
the difference between the rule of Tiglath-Pileser and 
that of his successors, and their different relations to the 
little kingdom of Judah; and sketches graphically a 
picture of the activity of the various parties in Jerusa- 
lem, especially in the days of Hezekiah. In connection 
with all this he considers the hard struggles and the pre- 
eminent significance of Isaiah as statesman, scholar, and 
prophet, as a means of bringing Judah and its king to 
their final right attitude in the great struggle with the 
heathen powers. In conclusion, he seeks to show how 
the new order of things had an important influence in 
the enlarging of Isaiah’s prophetic horizon, and on the 
contents of his prophecies. 

Quite praiseworthy is the author’s wise self-restraint 
in the matter of introducing problematic matters by way 
of illustration from sources outside the Bible. But the 
value of his book would have been increased, if he had 
found room for a chapter on the life of the people, based 
on the abundant material from heathen sources, Such 








*The Life and ae of Isaiah as illustrated by Contemporary 
Monuments. B lesso" A. H mr rce LL.D. -(Volume XIII. : ~ Ph 
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a chapter is necessary for the understanding of the times, 
and room for it might have been found by omitting the 
extended quotations frora the Bible, which make up an 
eighth of the book. References to chapter and verse 
might have sufficed in these cases. 





OLD ENGLISH PRAYER-BOOKS* 


Every careful student of the English language and its 
literature understands the importance of the early ver- 
sions of the Bible in the vernacular of our forefathers. 
The rude poetical paraphrases of Genesis, Exodus, and 
Daniel, in the seventh century; the Anglo-Saxon Gos- 
pels in the ninth; £)fric’s homilies, with many included 
texts, a little later; the wordy but ingenuous New Tes- 
tament expositions composing the Ormulum (about A. D. 
1225),—all these proved the power of the rugged vocabu- 
lary of early English, and all these, as well, promoted 
the spread of thegforms of the language. 

_ Though the tongue of the Church was Latin, the Eng- 
lish people, almost from the first, did not lack some 
opportunity to ‘read the essentials of the faith in the 
English tongue. When the Wiclif version of the whole 
Bible—which Marsh called the truly golden book of 
Early English philology—appeared in 1380, there could 
be no doubt of the strength, the simplicity, and the 
poetic beauty of our native speech, notwithstanding such 
errors as naturally occurred in a translation made from 
the Latin, at second or third remove from the originals. 
The history of the lay-folk’s Bible in England, long 
before the first printed version of any part of the Scrip- 
tures, is only less important to philology than to the 
record of the spread of Christianity in the British isles. 

The English Book of Common Prayer, from any point 
of view, is, of course, much less important than the Eng- 
lish Bible as a linguistic, literary, or religious influence; 
but all must recognize that the work named, in itself and 
in its effect upon books, and upon bodies, outside the 
Anglican churches, has been a potent factor. Though 
its language was not finally shaped in a period as 
remarkable as that in which the Authorized Version 
appeared, and though its original putting together and 
its revisions have made it more composit and less homo- 
geneous, it remains one of our treasuries of devotion, 
whatever edition or modification of it we may be con- 
sidering. An interest attaches to it, therefore, somewhat 
similar to that felt in the English Bible; and such a 
publication of one of its precursors as The Prymer, edited 
by Henry Littlehales, is welcome, because hitherto in- 
accessible. The editor now issue@the text only, as Part I. 
of what he calls the “ prayer-book of the lay-people in 
the Middle Ages, in English dating about 1400 A. D.,”— 
nearly the period of the Wiclif Bible. The second part, 


f 


with the critical introduction and notes, will not appear 


“ for some few years,’’—an apparently unnecessary delay. 
This reissue of one of the primers which were the Eng- 
lish laymen’s prayer-books before the Reformation, is 
from a manuscript owned by St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and justly prized by the “ Johnians.” The ninety- 
five leaves of the vellum are for the most part unadorned, 
and are perhaps less accurately written than most monas- 
tic manuscripts of the Vulgate, etc. The book opens 
with a calendar for the year; then comes a table whereby 
*‘men mowe knowe ligtliche euere more what day schal 
be Este*day.” The Prymer proper seems almost a hope- 
less mixture, compared with subsequent and orderly 
printed manuals. Latin catch-words, English versicles 
and responses, well-known Catholic prayers, translated 
texts from the Psalms or other sacred books, follow each 
other rapidly ; and the times and purports of the prayers 
are not always clearly specified by titles, though their 
nature is, of course, obvious after a little attention. Larger 
titled divisions are ‘The Seuene Psalmes,” “ The Fyftene 
Pselmes,” “ Psalmes of the Passyon,” “ Matynes for Dede 
Men,” and “Commendacion for Alle Crystene Soules.” 
Taking the last-named as an example, it consists of an 
English translation of Psalm 119, with the following 
heads from the Vulgate: Beati immaculati in via; Re- 
tribue servo tuo; Legem pone; Memor esto; Bonitatem; 
Defecit in salutare; Quomodo dilexi; Iniquos odio; 
Mirabilia testimonia; Clamavi in toto corde meo; Prin- 
cipes persecutisunt. Then follows: “ Requiem eternam: 
Endeles reste gif to hem lord. and endeles ligt ligtne to 
hem. Kyrie Leyson. Lord haue mercy on us, Pater 
noster. Fader oure that art in heuene halwed be thi 


_— 


*The Prymer, or Prayer-book of the Lay People in the Middle 
Ages, in English dating about 1400 A. D. Edited, with introduction 
and notes, from the manuscript (G 24) in St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, by Henry Littlehales. Part I.: Text. 10% x7 inches, cloth, 
Boo” i198, London and New York: Longmans, Green, &Co. Price. 


First Prayer-Book of King Edward VI., 1549. Reprinted from 


The 
Soony in the British Museum. (The Ancient and Modern Library 
| Literature.) Cloth, pp, yiil, 296. London : Griff 
| Min » aad Welsh. Price, ls > 


name. thi kyngdoom come to.. be thi wil i doon in erthe 
asin héuene. oure echeday breed gif us to day. and for- 
geue us oure dettes as we forgeuen to oure detoures. and 
lede us nougt in to temptacion, but delyuere us from 
yuel amen. Heyl marie fal of grace oure lord is with 
the: blessed be thou a mong alle wymmen and blessed 
be the fruyt of thy [the Anglo-Saxon character for th, 
as in think, is here retained, and three times below] 
wombe ihesus amen.” Then, after the psalm “ Domine 
probasti” (139), we have: “V. Requiem. Endeles reste 
gif hem lord. And endeles-ligt ligtne to hem, From 
the gate of helle. Delyuere lord here soules. I beleue 
to se goodes of the lord: in the erthe of lyf. Reste thei 
in pees. Amen, oremus, Preye we. oremus. Tibi do- 
mine commendamus. To the lord we bitake the soules 
of thi seruantes bothe men and wymmen so that they that 
been dede to the world: mote lyfe to thee. and all the 
synnes that they have doon by freelte of wordli lifynge: 
thou lord waschsche hem a wey by the forgefnesse of thi 
most mercyful pyte. By cryst oure lord, Amen.” 

This office, selected at random, may illustrate to those 
unfamiliar with Middle-English the usual irregular or- 
thography of the period, the character of the language, 
its strength and weakness, and also the methods of in- 
tentionally accurate reprinting of manuscript authori- 
ties, The student of religion will likewise here note 
that the “primers” prior to Henry VIII. were merely 
versions of parts of the usual Roman Catholic services. 
Nothing more was to be expected. They aided the 
Reformation only as they met and promoted a demand 
for vernacular prayers and Bible extracts, It is pitiful, 
indeed, for sacramentarian Anglicans in our day to gloat 
over such books as proofs of the technical “ catholicity ” 
of the Church of England. The words of fourteenth- 
century seekers after a little more light should not be 
turned into helpers of nineteenth-century yearners for 
darkness,—a remark which applies to the semi-Roman 
devotions left in the First Prayer-book of King Edward 
VL, a book beloved by those ritualists who are blind 
to the fact that it was a Merely tentative book, consider- 
ably Protestantized within three years. 

To the English student, however, this prayer-book of 
Edward VI. is a rea) treasure, always to be valued 
because it was the. first authorized book of Common 
Prayer of the Church of England*after the break with 
Rome, In language, system, and freedom from Roman 
superstition, it marks the great advances made in the 
century and a half that had elapsed since the appearance 
of the primer just reviewed, Quaint old English ex- 
pressions in the primer, such as ““Make a clene herte in 
me god: and make neve a rigtful-goost in my guttes,” 
or “I schal teche wickede men thi weyes: and schrewes 
schollen torne to the,” were no longer present; but, in- 
stead, the majesty of such phrases as “In the myddest of 
lyfe we be in death, of whom may we seke for succour 
but of thee, o Lerde, whiche for our synnes iustly art 
moued? yet o Lord God moste holy, o Lord moste 
mighty, o holy and moste merciful sauiour, delyuer vs 
not into the bitter paines of eternal death.” 

The recent handsome and accurate reprint of this 
prayer-book in the very cheap Ancient and Modern 
Library of Theological Literature, is a boon to students. 
It is in every way superior to the ugly volumes in which 
the work had hitherto been reprinted. 





Professor Henry E. Robins, of Rochester Theological 
Seminary, attempts a reconstruction of the orthodox the- 
ology in The Harmony of Ethics with Theology: An Essay 
in Revision. He sees in the Presbyterian agitation over 
the revision of the Westminster Confession the symptom 
of a general unrest in the evangelical churches, but thinks 
the attempts to satisfy it have gone much too far in nega- 
tion, and have even impaired the sense of moral obliga- 
tions. He finds the corrective in assuming that nothing 
but the introduction of mediatorial gracé saved the race 
from extinction in Adam; that, since the fall, men have 
been born into a dual relation to Adam and to Christ; 
that all mankind share in an inchoate justification, which 
involves acquittal from the guilt of past sin; that this 
new “probation of grace” is extended to the whole 
human race, although nothing short of special grace 
ayails to save by overcoming the unwillingness to believe 
in either pagan or Christian; and that the only com- 
mand with which God now confronts men is ‘‘ Repent and 
believe.” The theory of “a probation after death,” or, as 
its friends call it, “a probation extended beyond death,” 
he regards as demoralizing to individuals and to the 
church. There are coincidences of Dr. Robins's thought, 
at some points, to that of Thomas Erskine in The Un- 
conditional Friends of the Gospel, and that of Frederick 


The Incarnation and Principles of Evidence. Yet Dr. 
Robins is always himself, and his thought is always 
worthy of thoughtful consideration. (74 inches, pp. 
100. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


Helps to the study of the International Sunday-school 
lessons multiply, in different parts of the world. Month 
by month there come magazines devoted to the exposi- 
tion of these lessons, and to the promotion of the Sunday- 
‘school cause, from Great Britain, France, Germany, and 
Spain. And recently there is an addition to thisslist of 
helps, in The India Sunday School Journal, edited by 
Dr, J. L. Philips,in Calcutta; and The Australian Sun- 
day School Teacher, published by the Victorian Sunday 
School Union, Melbourne. Meanwhile, The Sunday 
School Times, with its series of lesson-helps, goes regu- 
larly to more than forty foreign countries, In this sphere 
of Christian effort it is literally true that “the field is 
the world.” 


Talleyrand was not the most immaculate and unselfish 
of statesmen; but he unquestionably had a keen insight 
into the character of others, and an unusual power of 
concise portrayal. Historical students will hardly accept 
the whole of his estimate of Palmerston, in the third 
volume of the Talleyrand memoirs, of which the English 
translation has lately appeared; but some truth will be 
found in the statement of the French diplomat, that the 
English premier, while “one of the most accomplished | 
men of affairs, if not the most accomplished, whom I 
have met in my whole career,” possessed, at least in some 
degree, the temper thus described: “One trait in his 
character hinders him from becoming, in my opinion, a 
true statesman. He carries personal feeling into public 
affairs to the point of sacrificing the greatest interests to 
his resentments; almost every political question becomes 
to him a personal question; and in defending the inter- 
ests of his country it is almost always his own prejudices, 
or his vengeance, that he serves.” This, of course, is a 
Gallican opinion; but it isnot wholly unlike that which 
used to be expressed by so characteristically British, and 
usually impartial, a publicist as Punch. 


It is not*yet twenty years since Dr, William Wright, 
then a missionary in Syria, and now a secretary of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, suggested that cer- 
tain inscriptions in Hamah, in an unknown language, 
were memorials of the Hittites,—a people of whom the 
Bible tells, but who had dropped out from all other his- 
tory. At first Dr. Wright was laughed at; but soon his- 
suggestion commanded respectful attention, and now for 
years the problem has been how to decipher the great 
multitude of such inscriptions that are to be found in a 
wide sweep of country. A bilingual inscription has 
been hoped for, as in the case of the Rosetta stone that 
aided in the deciphering of the Egyptian hieroglyphics. 
Meanwhile, different scholars have been trying their hand 
at tentative translations of the Hittite inscriptions already . 
discovered ; and here, as in so many other lines, Professor 
Sayce has shown himself quickest and keenest. Under 
date of August 15, Professor Wright gives, in The [Lon- 
don] Times, a translation, by Professor Sayce, of a new 
Vannic inscription in cuneiform characters, from the 
Castle Rock of Patu, which contains important references 
to the Hittites. And now, in a private letter of Septem- 
ber 1, Dr. Wright, speaking of this translation, says. 
“Since it appeared, the long-expected bilingual has 
arrived. It is short, but it confirms Sayce’s decipherings 
as far as it goes; and that is a matter of importance, for 
it gives courage to proceed.” 


A new Encyclopedic Lexicon of the English and Ger- 
man Languages, following the lead of its prototype, the 
German-French dictionary of Sachs and Villatte, will 
commend itself, at least in the announcement, to lin- 
guists and scholars. The new work, known as Muret’s, 
will be completed in thirty-three parts, each cdntaining 
about 112 pages. Five of these numbers, or parts, will 
be published annually, the price being fixed at fifty 
cents to subscribers. It is expected, although not abso- 
lutely promised, that the English-German division will 
be finished in about four years, and the German-English 
in two years more. The former of the two divisions 
is under the editorship of Professor Dr. Ed. Muret; 
the latter is in the hands of Professor Dr. Daniel San- 
ders. The principal claims of superiority made for the 
new lexicon are the recency of its resources, comprehen- 
siveness, the indication of pronunciation by the system 
of Toussaint and Langenscheidt, the use of the new or 








Maurice in his postscript to Mr. R. H. Hutton’s essay on 


reformed German orthography, the facilitation of refer- 
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ence by the use of different type, the em- 
ployment of conventional signs, separation 
of translations from examples, and sundry 
additional advantages such as the indica- 
tion of compound words, the use of 
chemical formule, notation of accent in 
German words of foreign origin and in 
proper names, Professor Muret has been 
already engaged in his preparatory work 
for twenty years, and both he and Dr. 
Sanders have the valuable co-operation 
of English and American contributors 
and editors. Muret’s lexicon is published 
. by Langenscheidt, Berlin, Germany, and 
can be obtained through the International 
News Company, New York. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regulur edition this week for subscribers is 
157,500 copies, Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time, The advertis- 
ing rateis $1.25 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the whole to amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher's idea of the general make-up of 
the advertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned on anappearanceupon the last page, 
till be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates, 














SPECIAL NOTICES. 
Van Houten’s Cocoa—the standard of the world. 


‘THE FOURFOLD GOSPEL. 


The Four Gospels consolidated in a continuous nar- 
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E. & 8. TEACHERS’ BIBLE, No. 2155. 

It is printed in minion type, on thim, rag-made 
white paper, and bound in Alsatian Levant. 

_ It is the best book for the money on the market. 
E.and J. B, YOUNG & CO.,Cooper Union, New York. 
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R. STRICKLAND, 
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MOODY’S SERMONS, Vols. { and 2. 


The latest and best volumes of the great evangel- 
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For Choirs !—Just Issued! 


A collection of entirely new Anthems adapted to 
the wants of all denominations, as Services, Open- 


iug Pieces, Collection Pieces etc. Available for 


pa ey @& Chorus Choirs, The thousands of 
choirs that have used Mr. Danks’ church music 
krow that his choir selections are Melodious, De- 
votional, Practical, and within the easy range of 
the voice. Price, 35 cents postpaid. 


——PUBLISHED BY—— 


The JOHN | CHURCH co. Cincinnati 0. 
Boot & Rone I | The J ohn Chureh 
moo Wabash A eS 3 BE. 16th St., New York. 


Laudes Domini 
for the Sunday School. 


By the author of “Songs for the Sanctuary.” 


The great success—already in use in 
more than a thousand schools. Its music 
is bright, crisp, and yet dignified. 

In full cloth, strongly bound, printed on the best 

per from new type; Jif os lenge again 0s mast aleni- 
fer books = costing no more. A single some ors copy, 
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Dean of the Faculty, New Haven, Conn. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


Removed in 1883 from Chestnut St., Philadelphia, to 
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ae Cc. SHORTLIDGE’S 
MEDIA (Pa.) ACADEMY, 
NEAR PHILADELPHIA, 
Opens September 17, 1891. 

Choice School for Boys. Number limited. 
Mild winter climate. Health record has few 
arallels. Fine buildings, steam heat, sovizis 
ights, and gas. Gymnasium with swimmin 
bath regulated by steam, Ample — - 
Teachers men and college qrethahen. 8 
attention to backward boys, Single or Pable 
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English Department. Library. Compl lete 
laboratory, with dynamo, motor, ete. ys’ 
workshop for manual training in wood and 
metal. Media has seven churches and a tem- 
perance charter. 


Swithin ¢. Shorilidge A.M. (Harvard graduate), 


MEDIA, PA. 
An Institution of National Reputation. 


Peirce College= 
=of Business= 
=},.a shorthand, 


(Record Building, 24, 34 & 4th Floors.) 
917-919 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
For years an annual enrolment of more 
than a thousand students. 1265 students last 
year. A Faculty of thirty specialists, 
Morning, Afternoon and Night Sessions, 
Private Classes in German and French. 
College Annual, Graduating Etectees, and 
Enrolment Blanks, on application to 
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THOROUGH SYSTEMATIC HOME STUDY. 
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‘| LATIN, 1. Studies guided, instructions 
GREEK, given, papers corrected by cor- 
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“Btudents take full College 
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BROOKE HALL, 


A School for Girls and Young t Ladies, 
MEDIA, PENNSYLVAN 
Opens September 2, 1891, 
(Number limited to forty.) 
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REV HE HEN rRY DIXON JONES, A. 


(Harvard.) 

ANGELL B. ‘BABBITT, A.B., 
( Harvard.) Head Master, 

J. EUGENE WALKER, A.B., 
(Harvard.) Secretary and Treasurer. 
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From the Commencement address of Bi: Whit- 
aker: “It isa pleasant duty which is ass to me 
to-night. There are times when schools, like na netare, 


seem at their best. Thi: 


8 school, to-night, is in its 
holiday dress. 


I would assure you that what we see 
wins our 
admiration ,—is bailt upon a basis of solid, honest, 
earnest, ersistent work. It has been my privi) 

to visit Brooke Ha'l several times during the fi 
years in which I have been in this diocese, and 
have been impressed particularly with one quality in 
this school, and that is its honesty. It has always 
seemed to me that it is a school in which substance 
much more ——— of than show ; in which there was 
no attempt to parade attainments that had not been 
acquired, or to exhibit a show of learning which was 
superficial. I feel sure that in the prizes which have 
been awarded there has been due discrimination, ed 


“DO I NOT STAMMER.” 





Col. M. eee Muckle, Public 
“Reeve * Pa., to Mr. George 8, M. tikes’ 
Dear Sir: In answer to your note to Mr, George W. 


Childs, we desire to state that Mr. Johnston is per- 
fectly reliable, and thoroughly successful in his cures 
for stammerine. 

Send for 4-page pam phiet to FE, S. JOHNSTON'S 
Institute, 033 Spring Garden St., Phila., Pa, 


STAMMERING. 


Send for “ Speec r Causes and 
Correction.” Sontag aoe ce J, ake . D., Boston, 
Mass. E. J. E. THORPE, Newton Centre, Mass. 
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PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 
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THE SCHOOL TIMES is published week! 
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To MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
SRO 9SF. OF 08.00 See Eve pease, full payment 


SCHOOL CLUBS. 
4 school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, 
"be supplied with as many copies as may be de 
at fol rates: 
pny number of copies (more than one) mailed 
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although in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
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the oapers will ve sent accordingly. ‘I'his applies to 
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, CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Subscribers to whom the 

paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 

@ year, may have the ress changed at any time 

without charge. Members of package clubs do not 

‘ have sh peivilege. but any such may have his paper 

changed from the package to an individual address, 

by paying fifty cents, the difference in the price of the 

iT T subscriptions, or may order an extra 

of the paper sent to @ vacation address, at the 

of three cen(s a week for a short term, or twenty- 

five cents for three months. 

. Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 

Spied should be careful to name, not only the post- 
. ce to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
: which it has been sent, All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

If aciub subscription is renewed by some other per- 
80n than the one who sent the ehh subscription, 
Such person will oblige the publisher by stating that 
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h eoples of any one issue of the paper to en- 
able all the teachers ot a school to examine It, will be 
sent free, upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


‘The Sunday Schoo! Times will be sent to any of the 
qpenttee embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include : 

One copy, one year, shillings. 
‘T'wo oF more copies, one year, 6shillings each. 





‘8 Al les, 
r one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 
fo secure the above rates for two or more copies, the 
papers must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
nt either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
age to one address, whichever may be preferred 
the subscribers, 
Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C,, will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 
paper to be mailed diigct from Philadelphia to the 
su ibers. 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
P. O. Box 1550. : 
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Breakfast Cocoa 











from which the excess of oil 
has been removed, 
Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. ° 


No Chemicals 
are used in its preparation. It 
has more than three times the 
strength of ‘Cocoa mixed with 
Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more eco- 
nomical, costing leas than one 
centa cup. Itis delicious, nour- 
ishing, strengthening, EasILY 
DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


Rusifoam 


FOR THE 


PTEETH. 


DELIGHTFUL, 
REFRESHING, 
BENEFICIAL. 


DELICiousLY FLAVORED. 


ALL DRUGGISTS. 
——_ = PRICE 25 CENTS. 


PUT UP BY 


<2 ——_ _———~ E, W, HOYT & CO., 


—— 


—— LOWELL, Mass. 

INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE. 
No trouble, no boiling, always wer. Put up ip 1B 
tin cans at Tic. STEPHEN F. WHITMAN &SO0N 
and only manufacturers, 
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Hints on Child-Training. 





By the Rev. H. CLAY TRUMBULL, D.D. 





a theorist, 


difference between 


important as more positive means, 

beautiful and helpful. 

teachers. Those who have not had ex 

many who have, will find its pages full of interest and suggestion.” 

A book of over 300 pages, size 7145 % imches, beautifully 
bound in cloth and gold. Price, $1.00. For sale by booksellers, 
or mailed, postpaid, by the publisher. ; 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Pustisner, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


This work is the ripest result of the lifetime study and ex- 
perience of a Christian educator, in the sphere of the home train- 
ing Of children, as distinct from their teachings in, the week-day 
school or the Sunday-school. Every precept in its pages has been 
tested by the principles of Christian philosophy and by actual 
experiment in more than one generation of little ones. 


The Christian Register, of Boston, says: ‘ This book is not the work ot 
The author explains that these hints had been arrived at by 
induction and practical experience. They are marked throughout by wisdom 
and kindliness, and a sympathy and interest in child-life. There is as much 
the method of child-training presented in this book and 
that of the old régime as between the old and brutal methods of horse- 
breaking and those of Baucher and Bartholomew. Dr. Trumbull’s object is, 
not to crush the child's will, but to train it. He respects the individuality of 
the child, and finds that letting alone as a means of child-training is as 
The spirit of the book throughout is 
It is really a volame for the training of parents and 
rience with children, as well as 
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1—ON WHAT SHALL WE FEED OuR Baby? 
2—WHYt 
3—Is 1T GOOD FoR SUMMER COMPLAINTS? 
4~—WHeRE is RIDGE’S FOOD useor 


5—IN THE GREAT Food CONTROVERSY wnat 
WAS THE RESULT? 


6—Can RIDGE’S FOOD be ugep wiTHouT 
MiLKt 


7~is RIDGE’S FOOD a mepicinet 

8—Wuene can RIDGE’S FOOD ote osraneo: 

9—le RIDGE’S FOOD oon ron DYSPEPTICS? 
10—WHo PRESCRIBE THIS FOOD? 
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1—RIDGE’S FOOD. 
2—BECAUSE mor 
SUCCESSFULLY 


ALL OTHERS COMBINED. 
8—ITS EQUAL Has NEVER BEEN FOUND. 
4—Tharovanout THe Crviuzeo. Worn. 
5—RIDGE’S FOOD was PLACED 
AT THE HEAD, 
iT Witt Support 
7—NO} 17 16 USED FOR INFANTS ano INVALIDS, 
CONVALESCENTS AND THE AGED, AB A 
DAILY DIET, 
8—Ar tre onve srone wwene you Trace. 
O—I+r HeELps MA WHO USE IT FOR THAT TroveLeE. 
10—Prrvsicuns THE Worto, Over. _ 
Hyd TO-DAY ror PRIMERS ano 
Ei 
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MOLOSE 
Aporess 


DEPARTMENT. 


& BABIES are 


THOGRAPHIC NOVELTIES. 
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CHURCH FURNISHINGS. 


Church, Lodge, 





CHURCH FURNISHINGS. 








CHURCH LAMPS AND CHANDELIERS 
WITH OUR CELEBRATED BUBN ERS, 
Satisfaction gensnnceed.or rosale. Ee 
timate given of cost and descriptivecate. 
logue furnished cp a 


A. J. WEIDENER, 
No. 36 South 2d St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 





PANELEC 
METAL 
CEILINCS 


Covered by six original patents. 
The best for churches, bails, and 
stores, Send for catalogue to 











AMENTAL TILE and SHINGLES of 
high-grade tin or copper, for churches, resi- 
tterns for towers, mansards, 
w price. Circulars free. 
E CO., Camden, N. J. 


dences, etc, enn pa 
gables, and belt-course. 
MONTROSS METAL 8 
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ANTERNS 





The correct writing-papers for 
society, Jorcign, and cvery-day 
. i, a 


BOSTON BOND, 
and BUNKER HILL. 
in quality, reasonabie in 


send us your address, and 
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SAMUEL WARD CoO., 
49 & 61 Franklin Street, Boston. 
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WORTH REPEATING. 


' LAZARUS. 
{From “ An Epistle containing the Strange Medical 
Experience of Karshish, ud 
per oy a — Fong) Physician, 


Nore.—Karshish, an Arab physician, sends a 
letter by the hand of a Syrian messe: , to Abib, 
his rin the healing art. He describes the 
difficulties of his journey trom Jericho to Bethany 
where he has halted, expecting to reach Jerusalem 
at morn the next day, where he will “‘ set in order 
his experiences.” But one thing he must write 
about at once—the case of Lazarus. 


I half resolve to tell thee, yet I blush, 

What set me off a-writing first of all. 

An itech I had, a sting to write, a tang! 

For, be it this town’s barrenness—or else 

The Man had something in the look of him— 
His case has struck me tar more than ’tis worth, 
The very man is gone from me but now, 
Whose ailment is the subject of discourse. 
Thus then, and let thy better wit help all, 


‘ Tis ba a pe hed mania—subinduced 

y epilepsy, at the turning-point 

Of trance prolonged andul ol three days: 

When, by the exhibition of some drug 

Or spell, exorcisation, stroke of art 

Unknown to me and which ’twere well to know, 

The evil thing out-breaking all at once 

Left the man whole and sound of body indeed,—. 

But, flinging (so to speak) life’s gates too wide, 

Making a clear house of it too suddenly, * 

The first conceit that entered might inscribe 

Whatever it was minded on the wall 

So plainly at that vantage, as it were, 

(First come, firstserved) that nothing subsequent 

Attaineth to erase those fancy scrawls 

The just-returned and new-established soul - 

Hath gotten now so thoroughly by heart 

That henceforth she will read or these or none. 

And first—the man’s own firm conviction rests 

That he was dead (in fact they buried him)— 

That he was dead and then restored to life 

By a Nazarene physician of his tribe :— 

’Sayeth, the same bade “ Rise,” and he did rise, 

“Such cases are diurnal,” thou wilt ery. 

Not so this figment !—not, that such a fume, 

Instead of giving way to time and health, 

Should eat itself into the life of life, 

As saffron my ee flesh, blood, bones, and all! 

For see, how he takes up the after-life. 

The man, it is one Lazarus a Jew, 

Sanguine, proportioned, fifty years of age, 

The body’s habit wholly laudable, 

As much, indeed, beyond the common health 

As he were made and put aside to show. 

Think, could we penetrate by any drug 

And bathe the wearied soul and worried flesh, 

And bring it clear and fair, by three days’ sleep! 

bebe” - the man the balm that brightens 
a 

This grown man eyes the world now likeachild, 

Some elders of his tribe, I should premise, 

Led in their friend, obedient as a s eep, 

To bear my inquisition. While they spbke 

Now sharply, now with- sorrow,—told the 


case,— 

He listened not except I spoke to him, 

But folded his two hands and let them talk, 

Watching the flies that buzzed: and yet no fool. 

And that’s a semple how his years must go. 

Look if a beggar, in fixed middle-life, 

Should find a treasure,—can he use the same 

With or habits and with tastes starved 
small, 

And take at once to his impoverished brain 

The sudden element that changes things, 

That sets the undreamed-of rapture at his hand 

And puts the cheap old joy in the scorned dust 

Is he not such an one as moves to mirth— 

Warily parsimonious, when no need 

Wasteful as drunkenness at undue times ? 

All prudent counsel as to what befits 

The golden mean, is lost on such an one. 

The man’s fantastic will is the man’s law. 

So here,—we call the treasure knowledge, say,— 

Increased beyond the fleshly faculty— 

Heaven opened to a soul while yet on earth, 

Earth forced on a soul’s use while seeing 
heaven : 

The man is witless of the size, the sum, 

The vaiue in proportion of all things, 

Or whether it be little or be much. 

Discourse to him of prodigious armaments 

Assembied to beseige his city now, 

And of the passing of a mule with gourds,— 

’Tis one! Then take it on the other side, 

Speak of some trifling fact,—he will gaze rapt 

With stupor at its very littleness,— 

(Far as I see) as if in that indeed 

He caught prodigious import, whole results ; 

And so will turn to us the bystanders 

In ever the same stupor (note this point) 

That we too see not with his opened eyes. 

Wonder and doubt come wrongly into’play, 

Preposterously, at cross purposes. 

Should his child sicken unto death,—why, look 

For searce abatement of his cheerfulness, 

Or pretermission of his daily craft! 

While : —_ gesture, glance, from that same 
chi 

At play, or in the school, or laid asleep, 

Will startle him to an agony of fear 

Exasperation, just as like. Demand 

The reason why—*‘’ tis but a word,” object— 

“ A gesiure’’—he regards thee as our lord 

Who lived there in the pyramid alone, 

Looked at us (dost thou mind?) when, being 
young, 

We both would unadvisedly recite 

Some charm’s beginning, from that book of his, 

Able to bid the sun throb wide and burst 

All into stars, as suns grown old are wont. 
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Thou and the child have each a veil alike 
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Taree ar your heads, from under which ye 


Stretch your blind hands and trifle with a match 
Over a mine of Greek fire, did ye know! 
He holds on firmly to some thread of life— 
oe is the life to lead perforcedly) 

hich runs across some vast distracting orb 
Of glory on either side that meager thread, 
Which, conscious.of, he must not enter — 
‘The spiritual life around the earthly life: . 
The law of that is known to him as this, 
His art and brain move there, his feet stay 

ere. 

So is the man got pee with impulses 
Sudden to start off crosswise, not straight on, 
Proclaiming what is right and wrong across,— 
And ” along, this black thread through the 


aze— : 
“It should be” balked by ‘‘ here it cannot be.” 
And oft the man’s soul springs into his face 
As if he saw again and heard again 
His that bade him “ Rise” and he did rise, 
Something, a word, a tick of the blood within 
Admonishes: then back he sinks at once 
To ashes, who was very fire before, 
In sedulous recurrence to his trade 
Whereby he earneth him the daily bread ; 
And studiously the humbler for that pride, 
Professedly the faultier that he knows 
God’s secret, while he holds the thread of life. 
Indeed the especial marking of the man 
Is prone submission to the heavenly will— 
Seeing it, what it is, and why it is, 
*Sayeth, he will wait patient to the last 
For ~~ same death which must restore his 
ein 
To jastiietone, body loosening soul 
Divorced even now by premature full growth : 
He will live, nay, it pleaseth him to live. 
So long as God please, and just how God please, 
He even seeketh not to please God more 
(Which meaneth, otherwise) than as God please. 
Hence, I perceive not he affects to preach 
The doctrine of his sect, whatever it be,— 
Make proselytes as madmen thirst to do: 
How can he give his neighbor the real ground, 
His own conviction? Ardent as he is,— 
Call his great truth a lie, why still the old . 
‘* Be it as God please ”’ reassureth him, 
I hea the sore as thy disciple should. 
“* How, beast,’’ said I, “‘ thig stolid carelessness 
Sufficeth thee, when Rome is on her march 
To stamp out like a little spark thy town, 
Thy tribe, thy crazy tale and thee at once?” 
He merely looked with his large i on me, 
The man is apathetic, you deduce 
Contrariwise he loves both old and young, 
Able and weak, affects the very brutes 
And birds—how say I? flowers of the field— 
As a wise workman recognizes tools 
Ina master’s workshop, loving what they make. 
Thus is the man as harmless as a lamb: 
Only impatient, let him do his best, 
At;ignorance and carelessness and sin,— 
An indignation which is promptly eurbed : 
As when in certain travel I have feigned 
To be an ignoramus in our art 
According to some preconceived design, 
And hgapped to hear the land’s practitioners 
Steeped in conceit sublimed by ignorance, 
Prattle fantastically on disease 
Its cause and cure—and I must hold my peace! 


Thou wilt object—why have I not ere this 
Sought out the sage himself, the Nazarene 
Who wrought this cure, inquiring at the source, 
Conferring with the frankness that befits ? 
Alas! it grieveth me, the learned leech 
Perished in a tumult many years ago, 
Accused—our learning’s fate—of wizardry, 
Rebellign, to the setting up a rule 
And ¢ prodigious as described to me. 

His death, which happened when the earth- 
quake fell 

(Prefiguring, as soon appeared, the loss 

To occult learning in our lord the sage 

Who lived there in the pyramid alone), 

Was wrought by the mad people,—that’s their 
wont! 3 

On vain recourse, as I conjecture it, 

To his tried virtue, for miraculous hel 

How could he stop the earthquake? That’s 
their way! 

The other imputations must be lies : 

But take one, though I loathe to give it thee, 

In mere respect for any good man’s fame: 

(And, after all, our patient Lazarus 

Isstark mad ; should we connton what he says? 

Perhaps not: though in writing to a leech 

Tis well to keep back nothing of a case.) 

This man so cured regards the curer, then, 

As—God forgive me !|—who but God himself, 

Creator and Sustainer of the world, 

That came and dwelt in flesh on it awhile !— 

’Sayeth that such a One was born and lived, 

Taught, healed the sick, broke bread at his own 


house, 
Then died, with Lazarus by, for aught I know, 
And yet was... what I said nor choose repeat, 
And must have so avouched Himself, in fact, 
In hearing of this very Lazarus 
Who saith—but why all this of what he saith ? 


Thy pardon for this long and tedious case, 
Which, now that I review it, needs must seem 
Unduly dwelt on, prolixly set forth. 

Nor I myself discern in what is writ 

Good cause for the peculiar interest 

And awe indeed this man has touched me with. 
Perhaps the journey’s end, the weariness 

Had wrought upon me first. I met him thus: 
I crossed a ridge of short, sharp, broken hills 
Like an old lion’s cheek-teeth. Out there came 
A moon made like a fate with certain spots 
Multiform, manifold, and menacing : 

Then,a wind rose behind me. So we met 

In this old sleepy town at unaware, 
The man andl. I send thee what is writ. 


@« * . . . 





: think? 
tet 


peying O heart I made, a heart beats here! 

Face, My hands fashioned, see it in myself. 

Thou a no power nor may’st conceive of 
ine, 

But love I gave thee, with Myself to love, 

And thou must love Me who have died for thee !”” 

The madman saith He said so: it is strange. 





AUTUMNAL THOUGHTS. 


[N. J. Burton, D.D., in Traveler's Record, ]} 


What an enormous task it is to make 
one autumn! ‘Stand on the hill and see 
the whole wooded landscape, miles and 
miles clear back to the horizon, touched 
simultaneously with thesame general hue, 
and carried on from tinge to tinge, fuinter 
and fainter, browner and browner, till the 
whole brightness having nearly faded the 
commissioned..winds break from .their 
restless caves, and sweep all into a com- 
mon desolation and decay. And while 
there on your bill in thoughtful mood, 
just remember also that the Divine Painter 
does not confine himself to any single 
landscape, be it never so large, but he 
takes a whole continent and a whole zone 
for his canvas, and, at the time appointed 
from the beginning, colors and ornaments 
and brings into monotone and unity half 
the forests of the globe. And then note 
these gusts and careering gales which are 
a part of our idea of this time of the year. 
Broad, abounding, mighty, pouring along 
like invisible oceans gravitating to their 
bounds, and roaring as Oceans roar when 
enraged by adverse elements, sweeping 
whole hemispheres of land and. sea, 
stronger than the rooted wilderness, 
stronger than ribbed and bolted navies, 
a re 4 omnipotence, lawless apparently, 
and yet held in firmest bonds of law by 
Him out of whose teeming will they come, 
—surely He whom they serve and obey 
must be of a power beyond all thought. 

Recollect, too, that the autumn, with its 
peculiar sceneries, is the resultant of 
gigantic complications, here and yonder 
and everywhere, so that He who brought 
it in at the true moment must preside over 
all the worlds of space, ordering their 
several times -and paths,.coereing their 
‘brute bulks and masses, unwearied by the 
march of periods, holding his own young 
and buoyant, as though in no wise op- 
pressed by his unremitting great burdens, 
the same stedfast and equable one to-day, 
yesterday, and forever; changeless in the 
midst of universal change, fresh when all 
created things grow weary, the faithful, 
unfaltering Lord of times and seasons, of 
worlds and economies, of the flight of stars 
and the flutte} of leaves, of the great lights 
that glorify the yawning realms of space 
and of the tints that ornament the way- 
side bush, as great inthe little as he is in 
the large, seeing to it that, every great 
thing in his universe ministers somehow 
to every little thing in his universe, and 
thus, wherever he appears, showing him- 
self the All-Mighty: Hewho can make an 
autumn can makea universe; and he who 
can bring in an autumn punetually, and 
at fixed intervals forever, can rule a uni- 
verse, and there is no end to his power. 

All this fading and falling which arrests 
us pow is, of course, as we have often been 
told, a pensive.reminder of the fading and 
falling of eur human life. Once a year 
God takes up that subject at length, and 
for one whole month and more, by every 
leaf on every tree, and by every spire of 
grass in every field, and by every bird re- 
treating southward, and» by hoarse winds 
and chill airs and cold floods of rain, by 
changed skies and ungentle clouds and 
pm lights, he turns land and sea, 

rth, air, and sky, into a pulpit whence 
he preaches persistently and with solemn 
iteration and emphasis the single ancient 
but neglected truth of human frailty and 
doom, and of the instability of all terres- 
trial things and affairs. And if we stood 
in the midst of the universal languishment 
and tender melancholy of the season, and 
took into our hearts in their entire sad 
force these serious and depressing sugges- 
tions everywhere articulated and sighed 
forth, I do not see why we should not be 
chastened beyond measure, and be made 
practically incapable of shouldering our 
appointed burdens, except as we threw 
ourselves upon the idea and foreknowl- 
edge that, however the autumn may seem, 
and however mournful it may really be, it 
is not a permanent season and order of 
things, but that not far beyond: it there, 
greens and blooms and sings a re-created 
year, Yes, when the winds moan and are 





sweet underflow of music.floating up from 


go te San e Loving*too— 
So, through the thunder comes a human voice 


the happier day still to be; and when the 
wildernesses put on their robes of desola- 
tion, our sorrow and sympathy with them 
are miti those more cheerful ver- 
nal robes w in due time they shall 
surely wear. 

So in life—first in our individual life— 
we stand up against every force of dejec- 
tion in the strength of the futures, the 
spring-like futures, which we discern. 

inds blow, rains fall dark and dreary, 
snows come down, angels of ruin devastate 
our prosperity, our treasures fly away, our 
hopes explode, our struggles are wasted, 
we journey across lgng desert passages; 
but, whatever befalls, and however much 
we seem impoverished and brought to 
nanght, our, stren we restore, our re- 
sources we replenish, our failing age we 
rejuvenate, by that in us which is the sub- 
stance of things hoped for, tlie evidence 
of things not seen; that bright-eyed faith 
in virtue of which we are established 
already in that green and flowering land 
far removed and infinitely lifted up above 
every conceivable blight,—a land of youth 
and life and unchangeable splendor, where 
those once called mortal are visibly im- 
mortal, and do never know the mutable, 
the perishable, the sorrowful, the autum- 
nal tinge and lament, any more. 

And as it is with individuals, so it is 
with man at large. History has her autum- 
nal periods and occasions. Nations sink 
into the fall of the year sometimes. Holy 
causes, enterprises of justice, of liberty, of 
religion, have their declensions now and 
then,—their leaves fall, their life settles 
back upon its secret sources, and they are 
asdead, But evermore the spring is wait- 
ing to be brought in, and at last it as- 
suredly comes. 


“Under the winter glacier 
We see the summer glow, 
And through the wild-piled snow-drift 
The warm rosebuds below.” 








Do you know that you can 
buy a chimney to fit your lam 
that will last till some acci- 
dent happens to it ? ' 

Doyou know that Macbeth’s 
‘pearl top ”’ or ‘‘ pearl glass” 
is that chimney ? 

You can have ityour 
dealer will get it—if you insist 
on it. He may tell you it 
costs him three times as much 
as some others. ‘That is true. 
He may say they are just as 
good. Don’t you believe it— 
they may be better for him; 
he may like the breaking. 


b 
Pittsburg Guo. A. MacezTs & Co, 
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8. F. KOEMIG, Marager, HAZLETON, PA, 
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Dept, 8-O. P. CORY & O0., 885 State-st., Chicage. 
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AGENTS, WAKE UPI 


If you are selling books, get our terms before 
ordering. Credit of 30 days to responsible parties, 


“SAMANTHA “38° BRETHREN ” 


isa hummer. OUTFIT FREER. Try us, 


H. J. SMITH & CO., Phila., Pa. 


‘Sacred Pictures” is a grand 
success | Lesge queria, (ea 
‘ elegant pictures. ces, $1.75 to $2.75. 
t seller on earth. Exclusive territory, 
‘terms, freight paid; illustrated circular free. - 
Keystone Pub. Co., 236 8. 8th 8t., Phila., Pa, 


ie | AGENTS tronse sea ats. Oot 


a Home, or business ch: 
to $100 Monthly, Teachers and Ladies Fo 
bly pay spare hours. Treasury Pur- 
CHASING AGENCY, 27 4th Ave., New York. 


NOVELTIES acears 


Convertible Wire Bask Handy Bu " 
threading Needle & many others. Catalog sent free _ 
D. Cass@REEN Mro. Co., 134 Van Buren 8t,, Chicago. 


Profitable Employment to Teachers, 


students, and other energetic persons. Get our terms 
on rel: books and Bibies before ¢@ ng élse- 
ohn C. Winston&Co..Phila.,Pa.,orCh 


where. 
AGENTS Svorvisn BOOKS, 


Splendid terms to workers. Send for illustra- 
ted circulars to American Publishing Co., 
Hartford, Conn,, Boston, St. Louis, or Cincinnati, 


BACCY KNEE 
POSITIVELY ag gt. ing Pyne Bay 
ao ery. 115 Washington St., Bomon. Maas, 
AGENTS An OPPORTUNITY SELDOM OFFERED. 

To sell the most useful instrument ever 


WANTED invented. Salary or commission 


id. Address (with stamp) Nat’: 






























PE-WRITER Co., Boston, Mass, 








Yale Lectures, on the Sunday-School. 


The Sunday-School: Its Origin, Mission, Methods, and Auxiliaries. The Lyman Beecher Lectures 
before Yale Divinity Schoo), for 188%. By H. Clay Trumbull, Editor of The Sunday School Times, 


author of Kadesh-barnea, The Blood Covenant, 


‘eaching and Teachers, etc. 


Every pastor, superintendent, and thoughtful Sunday-school teacher, will wish to 


this book sooner or later. 


It deals with the principles underlying the Sunday-school as an 


institution, and with its relations to the family, to t © pulpit, and to other spheres of church 


work, 854 inches. 415. pages. Handsomely boun 
booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publisher. 


From The Independent. 

“ These lectures will not only hold their own in the 
brilliant series of Lyman Beecher res before the 
Yale Divinity Sohool, but they stand alone on merits 
of their own as the unique presentation Of a subject 
which has not before received so worthy & treatment, 
ope volume is pre 

ibliographical 


topical index.” 





red for convenient use, with a 





in cloth. Price, $1.50. For sale by 


From The Congregationa/ist. 


“Itis an evidence of the progress which has been 
made in recognizing the true dignity of the Sunday- 
school, that a course of lectures on this theme should 
have been called for in a leading theolozical seminary, 
It isan equally notable proof of the same thing that, 
in response to such a call, such a course of lectures 
should have been secured,” 





Teaching and Teachers. 


Dr. Trumbull’ s book, ‘‘ Teaching and Teachers,”’ has einsady found its way into the hands ot many 
thousand Sunday-scbool workers. It is to-day the popular hand- 


book of 390 
postpaid, by the publisher. 
From The Christian Union, New York. 

* | | teacher in Sunday-schoo! will feel his work 
widened in scope by reading this book. It is by far the 
best that has yet réd, or is likely to a ,on 
this topic, and the thoroughness for which this calls 
ea sn unspeakable blessing to every school in 





book on Sunday-school teaching. A 


, bound in cloth, size 744x5% inches. Price, $1.00. Forsale by booksellers, or mailed, 


From The National Baptist, Philadelphia, Pa. 

“ We hesitate a little in speaking of this book, from 
fear that our languace may be thought extravagant, 
appeared, and that, if ried aed pondered, it will open 
a ,an at, ifr a tw 2 
a uew ers in Bible-schoo! instruction.” ” at 








dismal upon the ear, we manage to hear @ |. 


JOHN D, WATTLES, Pusiisuer, 1081 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 












































ta et aS 





et SUNDAY SCHOOL TOS, 
ON APPROVAL—THE t VOCALION. 


I rgan forthe musical wer compare with a Pipe 

musical services a thank @ we would say: 
ent until the Vocalion is seen and heard. 

It Phuasect less than a Pipe Organ of equal capacity, and occupies 

scarcely quarter of the space. ba gery it is one of the most 

important inventions in the ne World of the XIXth Century. 





































































Responding to numerous requests, and to enable 
Church authorities or representatives of Lod 
Associations, etc., to intelligently inform them A 
as to the nature, characteristics, and remarkable , 
tonal qualities of Se 5 


THE VOCALION, 


‘ we will send an instrument on approval (to.responsible parties) to any Rail 
road point in the United States, and ‘within any reasonable distance will 
furnish, free of charge, a competent Organist to exhibit it, or give a Vocalion 








“THE WORTH oO’ A THING 


te best learned by the want o' it.” Although cheap Recital, the proceeds of which, in case of purchase, shall go towards the 
— funds of the Church or Association interested. 

SAPOLIO Circulars giving testimonial letters from the highest musical authorities, illus- 
Is beyond value, Those who try it know. trated Catalogues, Price Lists, or further information, mailed to any address. 








sceasioes? 9 ‘wos you give to find an NEW YORK WAREROOMS WESTERN DEPOT. MASON & RISCH, 

+ in your housework that would vg Bey 10 East 161TH Starcer. LYON, POTTER 4 CO., 5-1t Summer Street 
: and walls = a ye your 3 nt BETWEEN UNION SQ. ano FirtTH ave.| 174-178 Waeasn Ave., Cnicaco. : ’ 
Psepotio - just Renghy tee and can be Kindly penton thip publication when writing. ractoay. WORCESTER, MASS. 








Dought at all grocers. No. 30. ——2 = 


ORRISTOWN, J.--Room for a lad in a y 
private school My in the family of the 
PRINCIPAL, 25 Western Ave, 


eee Crochet Silk. 
j { 


forthe bet of tore Wane | IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS. 


Scarfs which are now 
80 fashionable. 



























Upholstery Goods, |ESTABLISHED IN 1851. 














Millinery, me 22000 SOLD. 
Dry Gio, Corning, aaa eer 
Dress Trimmings, § Fine Furniture, |daieate es that of = Consett Grant Pisses 
CAPO br ASTRO BAR, which sustains that beautifal sing- 
Velvets, Clocks, Jewelry, he Sua ROO PEDAL. ehich ts an aciate ro 
| Gloves, Silks, . Silverware, | el Bi house FREE OF B 
Hosiery, Laces, § House Farnishing 
Ladies’.and Misses’ | Goods, poceaat ae - = 
Suits and Cloaks. Chinas, Glaswar.| AMIERICAN FIRE 





INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICE, COMPANY’S BUILDING, 
SPECIAL NOTICE.—To out-of-town customers: We are | 308 and 310 Wainut Street, Philadelphia. 


establis butation of m 
~ than 50 years goes with this brand. The 
omg features are High Lustre, Fast 
ial Full Weight, and Full Measure. 
The proper size for the scarfs is No. 300. 


; 
“Florence Home Needlework” for ism teaches |0W booking names for the fall and winter edition of our illus- 
gos new So snake Chem in several now sty les. It 
also describes <socnanes Bik silppers Belts, 


This book contains % 8 pases of fully Mustrated 


Secative matter, and will be mailed on receipt 
6c, Mention year. 
NONOTUCK SILK CO, Florence, Mass. 


FALL DRESS GOODS, ste ote ecaccatiaer eee 


including and ew Yelvets, and Woolen + he of H CO’ N E E [ i & C Oo Surplus over all 
jescr on, are now Sale on ou 
soaskers, from parte of the world. Send for emme- @ Bs 3 


Flee. Seaineies Find or goods you desire, before 
ae eisewhere. We will endeavor to suit you 
in peice and quality. 


* “A.D. MATTHEWs sons, [SIXTH AVENUE, 20th to 2ist STREETS, | use re 


JAMES B. YOUNG, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. G, Actuary. 





trated catalogue (sent free upon application). Send in your 






names at once if you wish one, as the supply will be limited. 

















- . DIRECTORS: ee 
Back STUtines. NEW YORK. Res hmeemes, Seek, 
Ka y refunded if they Pemberton ne Hutchinson, Samuel Welsh, 





savas |CLERGYMEN’S BLACK ST oo 
nro? 61 4 Tremont Stet aon se |' At Low RATES 


66 W. 4th St.. Cincinnati, O. ssou 
a We almost astonish ourselves when we promise a good Black at he tle Route, 
JAMES McCREERY & CO., Thibet Dress Suit made to order at a net price of 


wma nat Fa DY $15.75. | eae 


Fall and winter weight, and, of course, all wool. eh HG. 0. A, OR. Leste Me. 





























} Ahn and 
WHY. D0 MOTHERS ans pepetectionion ie egeakeonpenal tecanes serene ave Ladin, Put 
7 We bog of y dott Tey the Sots hale a biased iets mania the world: Soil to Klndsof farming: Plenty a 
coob Sense fran’ hovel © tibet can amtoty oll wool, Se ta ea ee fey, Chicago, I 
ag” Seo Same “EVE EADY. saving one now and then with a dash of silk ——— 
“*KDRESS STAY Ere If Sack or Cutaway suit is ordered,-the price is as above; but ARLE’S Galleries of Paintings, 
VPSILANT! ORESS 38 STAY OF if Frock style, $17.10 net. ee ee memes, Engrav- 
Write for'samples of this and other goods, giving a bint as to Ne. 616 Chestaet Street, Ph » 
PERFECTIONORESS STAY STAY character of material desired. oe we 
on back Seats 





st anch Stay, Bay mo ether. If samples of reliable Ready-Made Clothing are wanted, for Boys, Young or 
THE DETROIT STAY OO. Deerelt. Mich. Men, oF Men’ oak for “ Ready Made” (givmagesof boys). In goods, or in ee Aap se = 


Uaashtriae i eae WANAMAKER & BROW Snes, a 











s : tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement Zi 
= {Aicdlum Cotton, ae. Monson Mentign clas Bao soi OR in The Sunday School Times. q 
3 L : of notin be 
Sno Gentag Cekeel Teme Getene Cle ely Core ae Pde any ye o party: good standing CanSpenenay REG, : 





